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Educated  in  the  history  of  totalitarian 
empires  and  the  themes  of  psychotherapy 
Americans  are  finding  it  understandably 
difficult  "to  comprehend  our  newest 
political  foes  ' i 
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PROLOGUE 


BOOKS  REPORT 


I went  looking  for  “evil”  on  the  University  library  server 
a few  weeks  back  and  discovered,  to  my  delight,  that 
of  the  2.6  million  or  so  print  and  electronic  volumes 
offered  up,  59  carried  the  title  or  subtitle  “the  problem 
of  evil.” 

Further  research  (admittedly,  not  exhaustive)  indicated 
that  “the  problem  of  evil”  may  well  be  the  most  frequently 
appearing  book  title  in  the  Boston  College  system.  Among 
the  competitive  possibilities  I checked  on,  “How  to”  turned 
out  profoundly  disappointing,  running  up  thousands  of 
titles,  few  of  which,  however,  pulled  anywhere  but  in  its  own 
single-minded  direction.  (How  to  Deduct  Backup  Witholding, 
for  example,  was  followed  in  the  record  by  How  to  Deep- 
Freeze  a Mammoth.)  And  “life  of  Christ,”  which  I thought 
might  have  a shot,  given  Boston  College’s  recent  acquisition 
of  a major  theology  library,  did  indeed  turn  up  more  than 
100  titles — but  these  reduced  to  a mere  40  or  so  once  I net- 
ted out  the  duplicates. 

I also  found  that  “goodness,”  while  appearing  619  times 
in  a book  title,  was  not  only  eclipsed  by  “evil,”  which  appears 
in  2,075,  but  could  offer  no  combination  of  words  to  chal- 
lenge “the  problem  of  evil.”  In  fact,  “goodness”  failed  to 
attach  itself  to  a “problem”  or  solution  or  vector  of  any  kind, 
but  danced  sprite-like  through  the  system,  turning  up  in  the 
titles  of  a poetry  book,  a Rand  Corporation  technical  report, 
a history  of  French  villagers  who  concealed  Jewish  children 
from  their  would-be  German  (and  French)  murderers,  and, 
refreshingly,  in  The  Goodness  of  Guinness:  The  Brewery,  Its 
People,  and  the  City  of  Dublin. 

While  the  shelf  space  differential  was  unexpectedly  dra- 
matic, the  fact  that  evil  generates  more  ink  and  coherence 
than  does  good  is  hardly  news.  Theodicy — or  the  need  to 
“justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,”  in  Milton’s  words — has 
been  a significant  human  obsession  (it  is,  in  fact,  the  problem 
of  evil)  since  at  least  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium 
b.c.,  when  the  Babylonians  scratched  into  clay  their  views 
on  why  the  gods  caused  human  suffering;  it  is  an  absolutely 
essential  problem  for  those  who,  beginning  with  Abraham, 
have  vouchsafed  a single,  just,  and  merciful  God  who  loves 
creation  and  particularly  those  creatures  who  are  made  in 
God’s  image. 

And  the  problem  is  as  stubborn  as  it  is  central,  occupy- 
ing great  religious  minds  over  long  lives,  and  tripping  up 
geniuses  as  easily  as  fools,  including  the  Psalmist,  who  for 
some  reason  saw  fit  to  write,  “I  have  been  young  and  am 


now  old,  yet  I have  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread.”  It  may  be  the  most  obtuse  sentence  in 
all  of  Psalms  (refutable  by  your  average  10-year-old),  and 
one  of  a very  few  that  seems  to  have  been  cooked  up  in  a 
PR  shop  on  Heavenly  retainer  and  not  in  a yearning  human 
heart. 

Of  the  59  library  books  that  deal  with  “the  problem  of 
evil” — they  are  all  stacked  on  my  desk  at  the  moment,  a tem- 
porary brake  on  the  study  of  evil  at  Boston  College — about 
a dozen  seem  to  have  been  written  with  similar  disregard  for 
human  experience  and  intelligence.  They  draw  distinctions 
between  mere  “pain”  and  “suffering”;  declare  that  “self-love 
is  the  cause  of  evil”;  elucidate  the  rebellion  of  the  angels  as 
though  they’d  watched  from  a press  box;  maintain  that  no 
advancement  in  the  comprehension  of  evil  has  proceeded 
since  Augustine. 

A second  group — nearly  40  books — is  hardly  more  help- 
ful but  eminently  more  admirable,  comprising  redoubtable 
efforts  to  know  the  problem  and  the  possible  responses. 
Here  we  find  the  consolidators,  anthologists,  and  eluci- 
dators  who,  dust  falling  about  their  heads  and  coating 
their  spectacles,  doggedly  track  the  dark,  rich  vein  through 
the  Epicureans,  Samuel  Johnson,  “the  Trinitarian  theol- 
ogy of  von  Balthazar,”  slavery  in  America,  and,  inevitably, 
Auschwitz. 

The  last  group,  half  a dozen  books,  contains  the  keep- 
ers, by  my  lights.  They  include  a slim  1971  paperback  from 
an  evangelical  publisher  that  states,  “We  are  on  dangerous 
ground  when  we  speculate  on  God’s  state  of  mind”;  a 1 9208- 
era  address  to  the  faithful  (Lutherans,  this  time)  that  offers 
practical  exercises  and  understandings  and  readings  for 
those  facing  personal  misfortune;  a fiercely  felt  commen- 
tary on  Job,  circa  1950,  by  an  Ivy  League  philosopher  who 
seems  to  have  written  not  much  else;  a Yale  law  professor’s 
recent,  lively,  and  brief  cultural  history  of  evil  in  the  West; 
a lecture-length  rendering  of  Aquinas  by  Jacques  Maritain 
from  1942;  and  a commentary  on  biblical  responses  to  evil 
that  is  just  as  striking  in  its  technical  sections  as  in  the  open- 
ing lines  of  its  introduction:  “I  did  not  find  theodicy.  It  found 
me  as  a child  of  four  when  my  father  died,  leaving  a widow 
with  four  small  children  in  rural  South  Carolina  in  the  wake 
of  the  Great  Depression.” 

Alan  Wolfe’s  essay  on  the  political  evil  that  haunts  our 
time  begins  on  page  22. 

— BEN  BIRNBAUM 
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TRAVELERS 

Alex  Guittard’s  stunning  photos  taken 
during  his  travels  through  Central  Asia 
(“Along  the  Silk  Road,”  Spring  201 1)  are  a 
testament  to  the  intellectual  curiosity  and 
spirit  of  adventure  of  this  extraordinary 
young  man.  Alex  portrays  the  Silk  Road 
as  more  than  a long-lost  trade  route.  He 
captures  its  historical  essence  as  a thor- 
oughfare for  the  movement  and  exchange 
of  culture,  religion,  language,  and  political 
systems,  as  well  as  its  importance  in  the 
present  day. 

Alex’s  accomplishments  also  highlight 
Boston  College’s  commitment  to  enhanc- 
ing the  breadth  and  diversity  of  its  curricu- 
lum by  supporting  students  with  unique 
projects  and  international  interests.  As  a 
Jesuit  university  committed  to  a sustained 
intellectual  dialogue  with  other  faiths, 
Boston  College  is  exceptionally  well  posi- 
tioned to  foster  a deeper  understanding  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  other 
areas  of  the  world  where  Islam  has  a sig- 
nificant presence. 

Kathleen  Bailey  ’76,  Ph.D.’Ol 

Boston  College 

The  writer  is  an  adjunct  associate  professor 
of  political  science  and  associate  director  of 
the  University’s  Islamic  Civilizations  and 
Societies  Program.  Her  research  centers  on 
politics  and  clans  in  Central  Asia. 

The  Middle  East  and  Islamic  world  are 
more  complicated  than  any  textbook  can 
sufficiently  explain.  Actually  being  pres- 
ent on  the  soil  and  talking  to  people  in 
this  region  is  essential.  Like  Alex,  I have 
been  lucky  enough  to  receive  grants  to 
travel  and  do  research.  Most  recently,  I 
have  been  conducting  research  with  Iraqi 
refugees  in  Amman,  Jordan,  interviewing 
them  about  their  opinions  on  the  democ- 
ratization process  in  their  increasingly 
violent  homeland.  My  time  is  spent  with 
numerous  cups  of  tea  and  coffee  and  in 
continual  dinners,  and  it  is  in  these  times 
that  I learn  the  most  about  what  it  means 
to  be  an  Iraqi. 


That  said,  all  my  classes,  lengthy 
papers,  and  painful  Arabic  homework 
are  greatly  appreciated. 

Brooke  Braswell  ’12 
Boston  College 

The  writer  is  editor-in-chief  of  Al-Noor,  the 
University’s  student-run  Middle  East  and 
Islamic  studies  journal. 

WHY  WRITE 

Re  "Home  Truths”  (Spring  2011),  with 
its  essays  by  memoirists  Suzanne  Berne, 
Joan  Wickersham,  and  Amy  Boesky:  It’s 
daunting  to  sit  down  and  write  a memoir. 
In  fact,  I was  dead  set  against  it.  I never 
thought  anyone  would  be  interested  in 
our  story  of  a life  raising  three  girls  with 
autism,  and  I just  didn’t  want  to  relive 
every  moment.  But  as  editors  asked  my 
agent  for  a non-fic  proposal  the  idea  grew 
on  me,  and  I decided  I could  find  a way 
to  write  our  story  while  staying  semi- 
sane  and  getting  across  a hopeful  but 
realistic  (and  humorous)  message.  Using 
the  spoonful  of  sugar  approach  to  tackle 
a tough  subject,  I had  a twofold  goal: 
Entertain  fellow  autism  families  who 
dearly  need  to  feel  less  alone;  and  enter- 
tain and  educate  folks  outside  of  our 
community  to  build  empathy  and,  more 
importantly,  spur  action  for  legislation, 
support,  and  programs. 

With  at  least  one  percent  of  children 
diagnosed  on  the  autism  spectrum,  we 
have  a tsunami  of  adults  with  tremendous 
needs  headed  into  the  social  systems. 

Kim  Rossi  Stagliano  ’85 
Trumbull,  Connecticut 

The  writer  is  the  author  of  All  I Can 
Handle — I’m  No  Mother  Teresa:  A Life 
Raising  Three  Daughters  with  Autism, 
published  in  2010. 

HISTORY  IN  A FOOTNOTE 

Re  “Legal  Aid”  (Spring  201 1),  about  the 
role  of  the  Boston  Archdiocese  during  the 
mid-1960s  in  facilitating  passage  of  legis- 
lation that  overturned  a Massachusetts  law 
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against  providing  birth  control  informa- 
tion and  contraceptive  devices:  According 
to  the  author,  Seth  Meehan,  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  ended  with  “no  statement 
on  birth  control.” 

Mr.  Meehan  is  poorly  informed,  for 
on  December  7,  1965,  the  Council  issued 
its  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church 
in  the  Modern  World  ( Gaudium  et  Spes), 
which  clearly  reaffirmed  the  Church’s 
long-held  ban  on  contraception.  After 
stating  that  Catholics  must  harmonize 
“conjugal  love  with  the  responsible  trans- 
mission of  life,”  the  document  said  that 
“sons  of  the  Church  may  not  undertake 
methods  of  regulating  procreation  which 
are  found  blameworthy  by  the  teaching 
authority  of  the  Church  in  its  unfolding  of 
the  divine  law.” 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  what 
this  meant,  a footnote  to  this  statement 
referenced  Pope  Pius  XI’s  1930  encycli- 
cal Casti  Connubii  and  Pope  Pius  XII’s 
address  to  Italian  midwives  in  1 95 1 . In 
Casti  Connubii,  Pius  XI  said  that  “any  use 
whatsoever  of  matrimony  exercised  in 
such  a way  that  the  act  is  deliberately  frus- 
trated in  its  natural  power  to  generate  life 
is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  God  and  of 
nature,  and  those  who  indulge  in  such  are 
branded  with  the  guilt  of  a grave  sin.”  Pius 
XII  reaffirmed  this  teaching. 

That  precept  has  since  been  endorsed 
by  popes  John  XXIII,  Paul  VI,  John  Paul  II, 
and  Benedict  XVI,  and  by  the  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

James  J.  Drummey  ’60 

Norwood,  Massachusetts 

Seth  Meehan  replies: 

Mr.  Drummey’s  point  rests  on  a technical- 
ity. Yes,  there  was  a statement  made  on 
birth  control  at  the  close  of  Vatican  II,  as 
he  relates — but  not  the  statement.  The 
reality  was  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Council  the  final  word  on  contraception 
had  yet  to  be  given,  and  everyone  at  the 
time  knew  it. 

At  the  close  of  Vatican  II  in  1965,  even 
with  Gaudium  et  Spes  (Joy  and  Hope),  the 
question  of  whether  the  Church  would 
ultimately  liberalize  its  position  on  birth 
control  remained  unanswered.  It  was 
expected  that  the  final  word  would  emerge 
from  the  Papal  Birth  Control  Commission 
(which  concluded  its  work  in  1966),  a 


view  shared  by  contemporary  observers, 
especially  those  in  the  Catholic  leadership 
in  Massachusetts.  As  Paul  VI  said  of  con- 
traception in  formally  closing  the  Council, 
Vatican  II  “did  not  attempt  to  resolve  all 
the  urgent  problems  of  modern  life.  Some 
of  these  have  been  reserved  for  a further 
study  which  the  Church  intends  to  make 
of  them.” 

Mr.  Drummey  mentions  a particular 
footnote  in  Gaudium  et  Spes  citing  Casti 
Connubii,  but  he  doesn’t  quote  it.  He  is 
referring  to  what  is  numbered  as  footnote 
173  in  The  Documents  of  Vatican  II  (1966, 
Walter  M.  Abbott,  SJ,  general  editor), 
and  it  reads  as  follows:  “Certain  ques- 
tions which  need  further  and  more  careful 
investigation  have  been  handed  over,  at 
the  command  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to 
a commission  for  the  study  of  population, 
family,  and  births,  in  order  that,  after  it 
[the  commission]  fulfills  its  function,  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  may  pass  judgment.  With 
the  doctrine  of  the  magisterium  in  this 
state,  this  holy  Synod  [Vatican  II]  does  not 
intend  to  propose  immediately  concrete 
solutions.” 

Thus  the  Council  acknowledged  that 
Casti  was  the  rule  at  the  moment  but  it 
recognized  that  matters  were  in  flux  (“this 
state”).  In  fact,  one  can  detect  in  this  text, 

I think,  a hint  of  assumption  that  the  mag- 
isterium teaching  would  change. 

As  it  happened,  “further  study”  cul- 
minated in  Humanae  Vitae  (1968),  the 
“concrete”  statement  on  birth  control  to 
emerge  from  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
issued  by  Paul  VI.  I thank  Mr.  Drummey 
for  his  close  reading  of  the  article. 

REMEMBERING  ADOIE 

It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I read  of  the 
death  of  Adelaide  Lalli  in  the  Spring  2011 
Digest.  She  was  my  supervisor  for  the  four 
years  that  I worked  for  Boston  College 
Dining  Services.  She  excelled  at  her  work. 
More  importantly,  she  was  a confidant 
of  thousands  of  students  who  had  the 
privilege  of  working  for  her.  She  loved 
the  Boston  College  family  and  epitomized 
the  Jesuit  calling  of  service  for  others. 

Sam  Betar  ’79,  P’12 

Barrington,  Illinois 

I met  Addie  Lalli  in  the  fall  of  1988,  when 
she  was  65  years  old.  I point  this  out 


because  ordinary  people  at  that  age  are 
thinking  about  their  retirement  or  how 
they  might  start  slowing  down.  As  I quick- 
ly learned,  Addie  was  not  ordinary. 

During  the  first  couple  of  years  that 
I worked  with  her,  she  was  at  Boston 
College  six  or  seven  days  a week.  Addie 
often  was  at  work  before  I arrived  and  fre- 
quently was  still  on  duty  after  I left.  I once 
asked  her  why  she  worked  when  she  could 
retire  and  enjoy  life.  She  said  “I  do  it  for 
the  Kids.”  “The  Kids”  she  was  referring 
to  were  the  student  catering  staff.  Often 
students  would  start  when  they  were 
freshmen  and  work  for  Addie  until  they 
graduated. 

Many  of  Addie’s  Kids  considered 
her  their  mother  away  from  home.  This 
sometimes  could  mean  the  loving,  caring, 
generous  mother  and  sometimes  could 
mean  the  tough,  loving  mother  who  gave 
you  the  advice  that  you  didn’t  necessarily 
want  to  hear.  When  my  daughter  recently 
asked  me  what  Addie  loved,  I responded 
that  Addie  loved  her  husband,  daughters, 
grandchildren,  Boston  College,  Catering 
Kids,  coffee,  and  work.  To  Addie  work 
was  life,  and,  at  88,  she  never  retired  from 
Boston  College,  which  I know  she  must  be 
smiling  about  still. 

Jim  Mastin,  MS’98,  MA’06 

Boston  College 

The  writer  is  the  senior  functions  coordinator 
for  Dining  Services’  Bureau  of  Conferences. 

SOUTHERN  COMFORTER 

"In  the  Image:  To  Pray  with  an  Icon”  by 
Khaled  Anatolios  (Winter  2011)  refer- 
ences my  favorite  U.S.  writer,  Flannery 
O’Connor.  Counting  myself  among 
Roman  Catholic  southerners,  I read  her 
first  books  in  the  1950s  and  wrote  to  her. 

I told  her  she  was  the  first  person  who 
saw  them  the  way  I did,  and  I thanked  her 
for  taking  the  monkey  off  my  back.  She 
replied,  “I  wish  someone  would  take  the 
monkey  off  my  back.” 

Gilbert  Wells,  JD’58 

Colares,  Portugal 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  e-mail 
address  is  bcm@bc.edu. 
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Mark  Herzlich  '10,  the  All-American  who 
returned  to  varsity  football  after  being 
treated  for  bone  cancer,  received  the 
Excellence  in  Sports  Performance  Yearly 
Award — known  as  the  ESPY — for  "Best 
Comeback.”  \\  Michael  Maerowitz '14 
won  the  Fulton  Prize  Debate,  becoming 
the  first  victor  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
a sibling,  in  this  case  his  brother  Matthew, 
who  won  the  award  as  a sophomore  in 
2008.  The  debate  team  is  ranked  25th 
in  the  nation.  )JC  After  a five-year  hiatus, 
the  A&S  Elonors  Program  resumed  its 
tradition  of  manning  boats  in  the  annual 
24-mile  Run  of  the  Charles — an  “adven- 
ture in  muscular  intellectuality,”  accord- 
ing to  program  director  Mark  O’Connor. 
Fielding  three  canoes  in  the  “open”  cate- 
gory against  such  powers  as  “Pirates  of  the 
Charles,”  the  A&S  teams  secured  the  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  finishes  in  their  13-team 
division.  )J(  Honorary  degrees  were 
awarded  at  Commencement  to  the  cer- 
emony’s speaker,  Ray  LaElood,  Secretary 
of  Transportation;  New  Balance  Athletic 
Shoe,  Inc.,  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
respectively,  James  S.  Davis  and  Anne 
M.  Davis;  Boston  College  Senior  Vice 
President  James  P.  McIntyre  ’57,  M.Ed.’61, 
Ed.D.’67;  and  Sylvia  Q.  Simmons, 
M.Ed.’62,  Ph.D.’90,  retired  president 
of  the  American  Student  Assistance 
Corporation.  Meanwhile,  across  the 
river,  comedian  Amy  Poehler  '93,  told 
the  Harvard  2011  graduating  class,  which 
had  tapped  her  as  its  Class  Day  speaker, 


“I  graduated  from  Boston  College,  which 
some  call  ‘the  Harvard  of  Boston.’  Though 
we  all  know  that  Harvard  is  the  Harvard 
of  Harvard.”  In  other  cross-border 
play,  Boston  College  physicist  Andrzej 
Herczynski  and  art  historian  Claude 
Cernuschi  teamed  with  Harvard  math- 
ematician Lakshminarayanan  Mahadevan 
to  publish  “the  first  quantitative  analysis” 
of  a drip  painting — Jackson  Pollock’s 
Untitled  1948-49.  V Digest’s  Public 
Lecture  Title  Award  goes  to  a member 
of  the  Class  of  2008,  a cryptanalyst  at  the 
National  Security  Administration  who 
declined  to  be  named  and  who  drew  an 
SRO  crowd  to  her  talk  about  algorithms 
under  the  banner  “The  Secret  Lives  of 
Mathematicians:  Defending  the  Nation 
In  a Pair  of  Chuck  Taylors.”  V Brooks 
Brothers  announced  it  will  sell  lines  of 
“sweaters,  dress  and  polo  shirts,  and  ties” 
that  are  “branded”  for  15  universities, 
including  Boston  College,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Stanford,  etc.  Webmirth  ensued 
on  sites  such  as  Huffington  Post  and 
Gawker.  \\  The  University  Library’s 
incomplete  collection  of  paper  Heights 
issues  was  finally  completed  when  librar- 
ians received  a set  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished during  the  1927-28  academic  year 
that  had  turned  up  in  a suburban  Boston 
garage  belonging  to  the  son  of  a 1920s-era 
alumnus.  The  library  plans  to  publish  a 
searchable  version  of  the  entire  Heights 
run  (since  1919)  to  mark  Boston  College’s 
150th  anniversary  year  of  2013.  In  other 
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memento  — On  May  23,  following  the  135th  Commencement  at  Alumni  Stadium,  the  James  A.  Woods  College  of  Advancing  Studies  held  its  diploma 
ceremony  in  St.  Ignatius  Church.  Forty-nine  students  received  bachelor's  degrees  and  23  were  awarded  master's  degrees  in  administrative  studies.  Dean 
James  A.  Woods,  SJ,  '54,  MA'61 , (center  left)  presided,  posing  afterward  with  Kwame  Boahene,  MA'1 1 , and  his  parents.  Woods  has  been  dean  of  the 
82-year-old  college  since  1968;  it  was  named  in  his  honor  in  2002.  On  July  21 , he  announced  his  retirement  after  53  years  of  service  to  the  University. 


sesquicentennial  news,  researchers  at 
work  on  a new  illustrated  history  have 
turned  up  evidence  that  “Boston  College 
Cigars”  were  appreciated  by  students  dur- 
ing the  mid  1890s,  though  no  cigars  or 
remains  of  same  have  yet  been  unearthed. 
Garage  owners  take  note.  )J(  Acting  at  the 
behest  of  Northern  Irish  law  enforcement 
authorities  under  the  terms  of  a treaty  on 
mutual  legal  assistance  in  criminal  matters, 
the  Justice  Department  sought  tapes 
and  transcripts  of  oral  histories  taken 
from  two  former  IRA  “soldiers”  who 
were  interviewed  by  researchers  hired  by 
Boston  College  to  assemble  an  archive  of 
such  records  from  both  the  loyalist  and 
unionist  sides  of  the  bloody  Ulster  conflict. 
Boston  College  has  sought  to  quash  the 
subpoenas  on  the  grounds  that  the  sub- 
jects had  been  assured  that  the  archives 


would  be  sealed  until  their  deaths,  that 
the  work  of  historical  researchers  should 
be  afforded  some  degree  of  protection 
against  unnecessary  discovery,  and  that 
the  release  of  the  materials  would  jeop- 
ardize the  safety  of  those  involved  in  the 
project  as  well  as  others  who  are  named 
on  the  tapes.  )f(  The  Provost’s  Office  told 
faculty  that  research  grants  awarded  to 
Boston  College  had  increased  an  aver- 
age of  10  percent  per  year  since  2005: 
from  $39  million  to  $55  million.  Of  the 
differential,  nearly  40  percent  was  attrib- 
utable to  awards  made  to  faculty  in  biol- 
ogy. )J(  Two  faculty  members — Zhifeng 
Ren,  a material  scientist  in  physics,  and 
chemist  Amir  Hoveyda — were  identified 
by  (Tondon)  Times  Higher  Education  as 
among  the  top  100  researchers  in  their 
fields.  Conte  Forum  was  the  site  of  a 


deployment  ceremony  honoring  some 
700  members — including  dining  services 
cook  Brian  Casey — of  the  182nd  Infantry 
Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  which  began  a year  of  service 
in  Afghanistan  in  April.  \\  The  play- 
ground at  the  St.  Columbkille  Partnership 
School — a Boston  College-affiliated  arch- 
diocesan elementary  school  in  Brighton — 
was  dedicated  in  memory  of  Patricia 
Coyle  and  Karen  Noonan,  members  of 
the  Class  of  1990  who  died  in  the  bomb- 
ing of  Pan- Am  flight  103  over  Tockerbie, 
Scotland,  in  1988.  Both  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  Lynch  School  of  Education, 
and  the  playground  construction  was 
funded  with  a gift  from  their  classmates 
Jim  Miller  and  Krisann  Miller,  who  was 
Patricia  Coyle’s  twin  sister. 

— Ben  Birnbaum 


photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 
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From  left:  Ratz  "11,  Sanger,  Ratner  ’11,  Heinonen,  and  Hill  in  Fulton  Honors  Library 


The  producers 

By  Tim  Czerwienski 


Undergraduates  attract  senior  arms  control 
specialists  to  their  forum 

On  a fall  day  in  2010,  two  under- 
graduates with  a shared  interest  in 
arms  control  (and  differing  thoughts  on 
the  subject),  decided  to  bring  nuclear  arms 
control  specialists  to  Boston  College  for 
a public  forum  that  would  fuel  discussion 
among  students.  Half  a year  later,  on  April 
1 5,  20 1 1 , undergraduate  volunteers  were 
welcoming  10  high-profile  speakers — 
front  the  State  Department,  Congress,  the 
press,  and  the  education  and  nonprofit 
sectors — to  the  Fulton  Honors  Library 
for  a daylong  symposium.  Presiding 
over  the  program,  titled  "The  Obama 
Administration  and  the  Future  of  Nuclear 
Arms  Control,”  were  its  organizers, 
seniors  Sam  Ratner  and  Leon  Ratz. 

Both  Ratz  and  Ratner  were  political 
science  majors.  “Leon  comes  from  this 
very  strong  human  rights  background,” 
says  Ratner,  referring  to  Ratz’s  eight  years 
as  a volunteer  with  Amnesty  International, 
helping  to  organize  New  Jersey  high 


school  students  against  the  death  penalty 
and,  more  recently,  serving  on  the  organi- 
zation’s U.  S.  delegation  in  meetings  with 
Amnesty’s  decision-making  body.  Where 
Ratz  believes  that  eliminating  nuclear 
weapons  is  both  achievable  and  necessary, 
Ratner  professes  to  a “realist”  perspec- 
tive, considering  such  a goal  far-fetched 
and  doubting  that  it  is  “even  particularly 
desirable.”  They  agree  on  at  least  one  mat- 
ter: There  wasn’t  enough  discourse  on  the 
subject  at  Boston  College.  “We’ve  both 
spent  more  time  than  we  should  on  other 
campuses  in  Boston,  going  to  talks  and 
conferences,”  says  Ratner. 

The  two  became  friends  when  Ratner 
volunteered  at  a previous  conference 
spearheaded  by  Ratz,  in  September 
2010.  Ratz,  whose  family  emigrated  from 
Ukraine  in  1994,  and  who  grew  up  in 
Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey,  had  organized 
what  was  essentially  a closed  meeting, 
held  at  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston, 


on  the  Arms  Trade  Treaty  (ATT)  being 
developed  in  the  United  Nations.  Intended 
to  set  standards  for  the  global  trade  in 
conventional  firearms,  the  treaty  was  (and 
still  is)  stalled  in  negotiations.  Ratz  had 
the  idea  to  provide  a forum  for  represen- 
tatives of  interested  countries  to  be  held 
away  from  the  U.  N.,  a kind  of  “retreat” 
where,  in  a less  formal  atmosphere,  they 
might  “find  new  areas  of  consensus.”  The 
meeting  drew  around  100  officials  from 
35  nations  and  15  non-governmental 
organizations,  and  was  funded  by  the 
foreign  ministries  of  Australia,  Austria, 
and  Luxembourg. 

En  route  to  the  ATT  meeting  site  one 
day,  Ratz  got  into  a conversation  with 
Ratner,  a Vermont  native  and  graduate  of 
Milton  Academy.  As  Ratz  recalls  it,  the 
discussion  ranged  widely  over  the  field  of 
arms  control.  “We  figured  we  could  work 
well  together  on  these  kinds  of  issues.  A 
month  later,  we  were  working  on  a new 
conference.” 

RATNER  AND  RATZ  CHOSE  TO  ORIENT 
the  nuclear  arms  symposium  toward 
students,  devising  a program  in  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  the  political  science 
faculty,  including  Jennifer  Ericson,  Robert 
Ross,  and  the  vice  provost  for  undergradu- 
ate affairs,  Donald  Hafner.  They  settled 
on  three  main  topics:  nuclear  threats  from 
Iran,  North  Korea,  and  Pakistan;  a fissile 
material  cutoff  treaty,  proposed  in  various 
forms  by  presidents  Eisenhower,  Clinton, 
and  George  W.  Bush  to  restrict  produc- 
tion of  weapons-grade  nuclear  materials 
(also,  the  subject  of  Ratz’s  senior  thesis); 
and  President  Barack  Obama’s  nonprolif- 
eration agenda.  The  two  drew  up  a list  of 
potential  speakers. 

“I  figured  there  was  no  way  we’d  get 
close  to  these  folks,  the  caliber  of  indi- 
viduals we  ended  up  getting,”  says  Ratz. 
Those  individuals  included  Christopher 
Hill,  who  led  the  U.  S.  delegation  in  the 
six-party  nuclear  talks  with  North  Korea 
in  2007  and  was  the  ambassador  to  Iraq 
from  April  2009  to  August  2010;  Frank 
von  Hippel,  professor  of  public  and  inter- 
national affairs  at  Princeton  University, 
and  co-chair  of  the  International  Panel  on 
Fissile  Materials;  and  Joseph  Cirincione 
’71,  president  of  the  Ploughshares  Fund, 
a grant-making  foundation  dedicated  to 
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supporting  efforts  to  halt  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(Cirincione  is  also  a past  director  for  non- 
proliferation  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace).  According  to  vice 
provost  Hafner,  who  served  during  the 
Carter  Administration  as  an  advisor  to 
the  U.  S.  delegations  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  weapons  in  outer  space,  these  are 
"the  kind  of  people”  whom  “Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  and  National  Security 
Council  advisors  rely  upon.”  For  the 
keynote  address  Ratz  and  Ratner  secured 
Marcie  Berman  Reis,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Arms  Control  and 
Nuclear  Security. 

“Ninety  percent  of  the  speakers  came 
from  cold  e-mails,”  says  Ratz.  “We  just 
said,  ‘we’re  students,  we’re  interested  in 
these  issues,  we’d  like  to  do  a conference 
on  this,  do  you  want  to  come  and  speak?”’ 
After  the  first  “yes”  came  back,  it  was 
easier  to  persuade  others. 

The  event  was  funded  by  a coali- 
tion of  eight  Boston  College  student 
organizations,  including  Americans  for 
Informed  Democracy,  the  Japan  Club,  and 
the  Middle  Eastern  and  Islamic  Studies 
Student  Association.  Some  100  students 
and  faculty  attended  throughout  the  day. 
Claire  Ruffing  T 1,  an  economics  major 
from  Upstate  New  York,  served  as  the 
conference’s  logistics  coordinator.  “Once 
the  day  of  the  conference  came,  she  was 
the  boss,”  Ratz  says. 

On  April  15,  as  the  first  of  three  panels 
was  about  to  convene,  the  organizers  hit 
a snag.  The  car  service  hired  to  pick  up 
the  New  York  Times’  chief  Washington 
correspondent,  David  Sanger,  from 
Togan  Airport  mistakenly  delivered  him 
to  Boston  University.  Ratner  sprinted 
from  Fulton  to  College  Road  to  try  to 
track  down  the  car,  which  reportedly  had 
reached  the  Heights  and  was  circling  cam- 
pus— with  no  luck.  “By  the  time  I finally 
got  back  to  Fulton,”  he  says,  Sanger  “was 
sitting  there  speaking  on  the  panel,”  along- 
side Ambassador  Hill  and  Dili  Heinonen, 
a senior  fellow  at  Harvard’s  Belfer  Center 
and  until  last  year  the  Deputy  Director 
General  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Hill  and  Heinonen  spoke 
on  the  need  to  contain  nuclear  threats 
from  North  Korea  and  Iran,  respectively. 


Sanger  addressed  what  the  panel  seemed 
to  agree  is  the  more  serious  threat:  that 
non-state  groups  and  terrorist  organiza- 
tions might  acquire  fissile  material  from 
poorly  secured  stockpiles  in  Pakistan. 

In  addition  to  the  panel  discussions, 
which  were  moderated  by  Boston  College 
political  scientists,  Ratz  and  Ratner  orga- 
nized a lunch  in  the  McElroy  Commons 
faculty  dining  room,  where  students  could 
meet  the  panelists.  “This  conference  was 
definitely  about  getting  these  interesting 
people  to  speak,  but  it  was  also  about  stu- 
dents getting  to  know  these  people  on  a 
personal  level,”  says  Ratz. 

“At  my  table,  we  had  Joe  Cirincione, 
who  was  holding  forth  on  his  time  as  a 
campus  radical  [at  Boston  College],”  says 
Ratner.  In  an  afternoon  panel  discussion, 
Cirincione  passionately  urged  students  to 
join  the  effort  toward  a nuclear-free  world. 

At  another  table,  a former  senior  gov- 
ernment official  "kept  making  jokes  about 
Kim  Jong  II,”  says  Ratz.  "I  didn’t  think 
anyone  could  do  stand  up  comedy  about 
North  Korea,  but  I was  proven  wrong.” 

AFTER  THE  SYMPOSIUM,  RELATES 
Ratz,  “We  had  a bunch  of  students  say, 
let’s  do  this  conference  again  next  year.”  A 
group  of  students  also  expressed  interest 
in  forming  a Boston  College  chapter  of 


To  the  core 

By  William  Bole 

Encouraging  business  students  to 
take  up  the  liberal  arts 

t freshman  orientation,  incom- 
ing students  of  Boston  College’s 
Carroll  School  of  Management  are  often 
asked  whether  they  would  like  to  major 
or  minor  in  a subject  offered  through  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  addition 
to  pursuing,  as  required,  a subject  area  of 
management.  Usually  a preponderance  of 
hands  goes  up,  but  once  academic  reality 
sets  in  fewer  students  (roughly  35  percent) 


Global  Zero,  an  international  movement 
that  through  grassroots  activism,  lobby- 
ing, and  education  seeks  the  elimination  of 
all  nuclear  weapons. 

Student  efforts  will  have  to  carry  on 
without  Ratner  and  Ratz,  both  of  whom 
graduated  in  May.  Ratz,  the  recipient  of 
the  Edward  H.  Finnegan,  SJ,  Memorial 
Award,  Boston  College’s  highest  gradua- 
tion honor,  will  pursue  a master’s  degree 
in  public  policy  at  Harvard’s  Kennedy 
School  of  Government,  continuing  his 
study  of  arms  control  issues.  “The  idea 
is  to  hopefully  one  day  work  in  the  State 
Department  and  be  on  the  front  line  of 
these  negotiations,”  he  says. 

Ratner,  who  wrote  his  senior  thesis, 
“The  Albany  Movement  as  an  Insur- 
gency,” on  the  U.  S.  civil  rights  move- 
ment (inspired  by  University-sponsored 
research  he  undertook  last  summer  in 
Albany,  Georgia),  is  on  a different  track. 
He  is  applying  to  the  Army’s  Officer  Can- 
didate School  in  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

“I  think  service  is  important,”  he  says. 

With  one  headed  to  diplomacy  and 
the  other  to  defense,  Ratner  and  Ratz  are 
on  divergent  paths.  But  they  will  always 
be  side  by  side,  at  least  in  one  sense.  "I  just 
realized  this  recently,”  says  Ratz.  “The 
two  of  us  are  next  to  each  other  in  the 
yearbook.”  ■ 


avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  One 
explanation  is  that  there’s  too  little  room 
in  the  crowded  business  school  curriculum 
for  casting  deeply  into  the  liberal  arts. 

Now,  the  Carroll  School  is  unveiling  a 
revised  core  curriculum  that  will  open  up 
new  possibilities  for  finance  majors  who 
take  a liking  to  French,  or  any  other  man- 
agement students  who  want  to  venture 
far  into  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  will  be 
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able  to  opt  out  of  one  or  two  core  require- 
ments in  the  Carroll  School  if  they  declare 
a minor  or  major  in  A&S. 

This  is  the  first  extensive  restructuring 
of  the  school’s  core  curriculum  in  more 
than  30  years,  and  the  first  students  affect- 
ed by  the  changes  will  be  those  who  enter 
as  freshmen  in  fall  2012 — that  is,  the  Class 
of  20 1 6.  A review  of  the  modifications  will 
be  conducted  after  three  years,  during  the 
2015-16  academic  year. 

The  idea  for  the  overhaul  began  with 
discussions  among  Carroll  School  lead- 
ers about  how  undergraduate  business 
education  is  best  understood  as  “a  blend 
of  management  training  and  liberal  arts 
learning,”  as  Dean  Andy  Boynton  puts  it. 
They  wondered  how  they  could  not  only 
lessen  the  encumbrances  to  broader  learn- 
ing but  also  point  their  students  in  that 
general  direction. 

Boynton  asked  Richard  Keeley,  associ- 
ate dean  for  undergraduates,  and  associate 
professor  of  finance  Darren  Kisgen  to 
spearhead  a curriculum  review  commit- 
tee that  recruited  10  others  from  among 
the  faculty  and  met  throughout  the  past 
academic  year.  The  committee  arrived  at 
an  approach  that  relies  primarily  on  incen- 
tives for  students  to  dig  into  an  arts-and- 
sciences  subject  while  still  carving  out  a 
specialty  or  concentration  in  management. 
The  initial  revision  entails  no  new  courses 
at  the  Carroll  School,  although  assis- 
tant dean  for  curriculum  Ethan  Sullivan 
expects  to  see  courses  added  later  “in  the 
spirit  of  integration  with  the  liberal  arts.” 
He  cites  the  possibility  of  classes  linking 
entrepreneurship  with  social  justice. 

As  Boynton  sees  it,  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a fresh  inspection  of  the  core,  in  part 
because  the  caliber  of  Carroll  School  stu- 
dents, as  inferred  from  standardized  test 
scores  and  other  measures,  has  risen  mark- 
edly in  recent  years.  He  also  points  out  that 
many  corporate  leaders  today  are  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  creativity,  criti- 
cal thinking,  and  related  traits  that  might 
thrive  with  exposure  to  the  liberal  arts. 

“The  world  is  different  now  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  The  students  are  different. 
Business  is  different.  And  so  we  should  be 
different,  too,”  Boynton  explains. 

That  view  is  gaining  a measure  of 
traction  in  higher  education.  This  past 
June,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 


Advancement  of  Teaching  released  a 
book-length  study,  Rethinking  Undergradu- 
ate Business  Education:  Liberal  Learning 
for  the  Profession,  which  finds  that  under- 
graduate business  education  is  often 
too  narrow,  does  little  to  help  students 
make  sense  of  the  world  and  their  place 
in  it,  and  fails  to  challenge  them  to  ques- 
tion assumptions  and  think  creatively. 
“Business  majors  typically  experience  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  ways  that  are 
weak  or  episodic,”  the  authors  write. 

Kisgen,  the  Carroll  School  review  com- 
mittee’s co-chair,  said  Boston  College  has 
increasingly  been  wary  of  cranking  out 
“one-dimensional  business  students”  and 
that  the  revamped  core  builds  on  a tradi- 
tion of  accenting  professional  education 
with  liberal  arts. 

Devised  largely  in  the  late  1970s, 
Boston  College’s  current  management 
core  includes  14  requirements  ranging 
from  business  law  to  marketing  and  from 
finance  to  organizational  behavior.  Under 
the  new  core,  Carroll  School  students  with 
an  A&S  major  will  be  entitled  to  forgo 
any  two  of  those  requirements,  excluding 
three  courses  that  will  remain,  in  a sense, 
the  core  of  the  core.  Those  are  Statistics, 
Financial  Accounting,  and  Portico,  a three- 
credit  course  for  freshmen  that  focuses 
largely  on  ethical  concerns. 

According  to  scenarios  presented  in  a 
review  committee  report,  an  accounting 
student  with  a philosophy  major  might 
bypass  the  core  Marketing  course  and 


Computers  in  Management;  a finance 
student  with  a mathematics  major  might 
leave  aside  Operations  Management  and 
Organizational  Behavior;  and  an  informa- 
tion systems  student  with  an  art  history 
major  could  do  the  same  with  Finance 
and  Managerial  Accounting.  Similarly, 
students  who  chose  to  minor  in  an  A&S 
subject  could  opt  out  of  one  Carroll  core 
requirement. 

“Students  already  want  to  do  this. 

What  we’ve  done  is  open  up  some  space 
for  them  to  go  ahead,”  offering  them 
encouragement  to  take  on  the  added 
responsibilities  of  the  A&S  major  or 
minor,  says  Kisgen. 

In  addition  to  these  academic  carrots, 
the  Carroll  School  has  also  tossed  in  a 
few  sticks.  For  instance,  all  Carroll  School 
students  will  have  to  take  four  elective 
courses  in  A&S  (one  more  than  currently 
stipulated). 

Although  the  faculty  overwhelmingly 
voted  for  the  plan  this  past  May,  there 
were  at  least  a couple  of  professors  who 
felt  strongly  that  the  school  should  not 
“tamper  with  the  core”  and  consequently 
reduce  the  common  body  of  knowledge, 
notes  associate  professor  Stephanie 
Greene,  a review  committee  member 
who  teaches  business  law  and  directs  the 
Carroll  School  Honors  Program.  Greene, 
however,  joined  the  majority.  If  there’s  any 
dilution  of  the  management  core,  she  says, 
“it’s  a small  concession  for  a greater  pur- 
pose” of  encouraging  broader  learning.  ■ 


CSOM  core  changes  for  Class  of  2016 

Triple  concentrations  are  eliminated.  Students  can  still  carry  the  course  load  of 
three  concentrations.  They  just  won't  receive  the  third  badge. 

Credit  requirement  to  graduate  goes  up  from  114  to  120.  This  is  in  line  with 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  adds  two  more  courses. 

Elective  A&S  course  requirement  rises  from  three  to  four.  In  addition,  AP  cred- 
its can  no  longer  be  applied  toward  this  total. 

Incentives  to  major  and  minor  in  A&S.  Students  with  an  A&S  major  may  opt  out 
of  two  CSOM  core  courses;  students  with  an  A&S  minor  may  opt  out  of  one.  Some 
CSOM  courses  (e.g.,  Statistics)  are  excluded  from  this  equation. 

New  math  requirement  bucket.  AP  credits  notwithstanding,  all  students  must 
take  at  least  one  math  course  from  a list  that  includes  such  offerings  as  Math  for 
Management,  Multivariate  Calculus,  and  Econometric  Methods. 
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LaHood  H'11  (top)  to  Lantero  '11  (bottom):  "I  read  what  you  said." 


Curtain  call 

By  Zak  Jason  ’1 1 

The  Secretary  and  the  blogger 

Just  under  two  minutes  into  his 
Commencement  address  to  the 
Class  of  201 1 on  May  23,  and  having 
listed  the  accolades  of  the  previous  three 
Commencement  speakers — two-time 
Pulitzer  Prize-winner  David  McCullough, 
seven-time  Emmy-awardee  Ken  Burns, 


and  General  Electric  CEO  Jeffrey 
Immelt — Ray  LaHood,  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Transportation  admitted  to  poking 
around  the  Internet  to  see  if  his  selection 
had  generated  any  buzz.  “And  I saw  a 
wonderful  blog  by  one  of  your  talented 
classmates,”  he  said,  “Allison  Lantero.” 


Cheers,  laughter,  and  clapping  rippled 
across  Alumni  Stadium  as  LaHood  called 
out,  “Where  you  at,  Allison?  Stand  up, 
Allison!  I read  what  you  said.” 

It  was  a tactic  honed  perhaps  during  his 
years  as  a middle  school  teacher  in  Pekin 
and  Peoria,  Illinois — unexpectedly  calling 
on  a student  to  jar  the  class  awake.  From 
her  seat  on  the  field  some  30  rows  from 
the  stage,  Lantero  rose  to  her  feet  out  of 
a sea  of  black  gowns  and  mortarboards. 

A second  later  her  face  appeared  on  the 
jumbotrons  at  either  end  of  the  stadium, 
her  sheepish  smile  on  LED  display  for  her 
parents,  her  grandmother,  and  the  23,000 
others  in  attendance.  “A  friend  sitting  next 
to  me  told  me  he  had  never  seen  some- 
one’s jaw  drop  so  fast,”  Lantero  said  later. 

“All  right,  Allison,  remain  standing 
while  I read  this,”  said  LaHood.  Lantero 
blushed  and  rolled  her  eyes.  LaHood  went 
on,  “Here’s  what  she  wrote: 

‘The  rumors  about  the  Commencement 
speaker  for  the  class  of  201 1 abounded, 
becoming  more  and  more  outrageous — 
everything  from  James  Franco  [who 
screened  his  film  in  Robsham  Theater  in 
April]  to  Sarah  Palin — until  it  was  finally 
announced. . . . Now  that  our  sighs  of 
disappointment  have  subsided,  what 
we  really  want  to  know  is:  Who  is  Ray 
LaHood?  . . . All  we  can  hope  is  that  the 
speech  is  short.’” 

As  LaHood  read,  Lantero,  an  English 
and  theater  major  front  Illinois,  got 
into  the  act,  extending  her  right  arm  in 
a beseeching  gesture  as  he  posed  her 
question  and  dramatically  nodding  as  he 
repeated  her  concluding  wish. 

When  LaHood  said  the  words,  “You 
may  sit  down,  Allison,”  it  was  to  robust 
applause,  his  own  clapping  amplified 
through  the  sound  system. 

Lantero  was  not  the  only  Boston 
College  student  to  comment  online  about 
the  University’s  choice  of  Commencement 
speaker  this  year.  Scores  of  students  had 
chimed  in  on  Facebook.  Some  were  a bit 
caustic,  but  a number  posed  the  same 
simple  question:  "Ray  LaHood?” 

Lantero’s  web  posting  appeared  on 
Her  Campus , the  online  student  magazine 
started  by  Harvard  students  in  2009.  A 
contributor  to  the  Boston  College  edi- 
tion since  December  2010,  Lantero  wrote 
the  457-word  piece  at  the  request  of  her 


photographs  (from  top):  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert;  Rose  Lincoln 
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editors.  “They  wanted  a story  that  would 
inform,”  said  Lantero.  “A  lot  of  people 
were  asking,  ‘Who  is  Ray  LaHood?’” 

Lantero’s  blog  offered  an  eight-point 
narration  of  LaHood’ s career,  including  his 
Lebanese  Catholic  roots,  his  seven  terms 
as  a Republican  congressman  from  Illinois, 
his  role  in  the  impeachment  of  President 
Clinton  (during  which  he  chaired  the 
House  proceedings  with  oft-remarked 
“civility”),  and  linking  to  his  departmental 
blog,  Fast  Lane. 

LaHood  omitted  mention  of  the  profile 
in  his  speech.  "I  felt  a little  annoyed  that  he 
painted  me  as  the  whiny  college  student,” 
Lantero  says.  “But  I knew  it  was  all  in  fun.” 

In  his  talk  to  the  graduates,  LaHood 
urged  them  to  continue  their  “dedication 
to  strong  community  and  active  civility.” 
The  term  civility  “sounds  like  an  antique,” 
he  said,  but  “when  you  can  tweet  or  blog, 
or  post  to  Facebook  from  a device  that  fits 
in  your  pocket,  it’s  easy  to  forget  that  your 
digital  words  can  be  far  more  callous  and 
cutting  than  your  verbal  ones.”  Heads  in 
surrounding  rows  turned  toward  Lantero. 
Did  she  take  this  as  a reference  to  her? 

“I  just  laughed  that  people  thought 
that,”  she  said. 

Following  the  ceremony,  as  she  fielded 
phone  calls  and  text  messages  from  class- 
mates, Lantero  was  approached  by  Jim 
Mastin,  senior  coordinator  for  Boston 
College’s  Bureau  of  Conferences,  who 
invited  her  to  a private  luncheon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  University 
President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ.  There,  the 
Secretary  and  new  graduate  shook  hands. 
LaHood  said  that  if  Lantero’s  job  search 
took  her  to  the  capital  she  ought  to  look 
hint  up. 

Lantero  plans  to  pursue  a career  in 
publishing.  In  a June  3 posting  on  Her 
Campus,  she  wrote  of  her  Commencement 
experience:  "The  day  before  I had  been 
wondering  how  I would  be  remembered 
at  Boston  College.  I now  know  I’ll  be 
thought  of  as  the  girl  who  shared  a joke 
with  the  Commencement  speaker. ...  It 
isn’t  a bad  way  to  go  out.”  ■ 

Zak  Jason  T1  is  a contributing  writer  for  the 
Boston  Globe. 


Read  Allison  Lantero's  blog  and  link  to 
video  of  Ray  LaHood's  Commencement 
speech  at  Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Let  it  roll 

By  Dave  Denison 

Glimpsing  America  through  Frederick  Wiseman's  lens 


As  campus  film  events  go,  the  one 
held  in  a Cushing  lecture  hall 
on  April  16  was  a challenge:  a Saturday 
morning  screening  of  a three-and-a-half- 
hour  documentary  about  the  Idaho  state 
legislature. 

But  this  was  no  ordinary  documentary; 
it  was  a Frederick  Wiseman  film.  And  the 
filmmaker,  often  acclaimed  as  America’s 
preeminent  documentarian  and  frequently 
honored  for  his  creativity — in  2010,  New 
York’s  Museum  of  Modern  Art  ran  a year- 
long retrospective  of  his  films — was  on 
hand  to  discuss  his  work. 

Since  1967,  Wiseman,  Boston-born 
and  a lawyer  by  training,  has  produced 
37  full-length  documentaries,  most 
of  which  examine  the  institutions  of 
American  life — schools,  courts,  hospitals, 
law  enforcement,  the  military.  His  first 
film,  Titicnt  Follies,  exposed  conditions  at 
what  was  then  called  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Criminally  Insane  at  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  banned  from 
public  viewing  by  a Massachusetts  court 
order,  on  the  grounds  it  invaded  the  pri- 
vacy of  inmates.  The  court  order  wasn’t 
lifted  until  1991;  the  film  finally  appeared 
on  PBS  in  1993. 

Wiseman,  81,  the  recipient  of  a 
Mac  Arthur  “genius”  grant  (in  1982,  the 
program’s  second  year),  has  had  a fruitful 
relationship  with  PBS.  The  network  has 
aired  all  but  one  of  his  films,  funded  many 
of  them,  and  never  rejected  any  of  his  pro- 
posed projects,  he  says.  PBS  has  given  hint 
the  final  word  on  how  long  each  movie 
should  be  (at  six  hours,  his  1989  film,  Near 
Death,  is  the  longest).  Taken  together, 
some  critics  have  said,  his  films  present  a 
textured  portrait  of  American  life  that  is 
unrivaled  in  its  scope.  "I  am  interested  in 
complexity,”  Wiseman  himself  says,  “and  I 
am  interested  in  ambiguity.” 

This  Saturday  viewing,  sponsored  by 
the  University’s  Clough  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Constitutional  Democracy,  the 


Institute  for  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  film 
studies  program,  presented  his  2006 
film,  State  Legislature.  Before  the  screen- 
ing, Wiseman  described  the  project.  He 
attended  a 12-week  session  of  the  Idaho 
legislature  in  the  winter  of  2004,  he  said, 
and  shot  more  than  1 50  hours  of  film  in 
and  around  the  capitol  building.  He  then 
spent  almost  10  months  editing  the  rough 
footage  to  three  hours  and  thirty-seven 
minutes,  “which  is  one  of  my  shorter 
films,”  he  asserted,  to  laughter. 

Unlike  the  current  crop  of  self-referen- 
tial “comic-documentary”  films  by  direc- 
tors such  as  Michael  Moore  ( Roger  and  Me, 
1989)  and  Morgan  Spurlock  (Supersize 
Me,  2004),  a Wiseman  film  is  notably 
quiet  and  patient,  aimed  at  illumination 
rather  than  entertainment.  State  Legislature 
records  an  old-fashioned,  part-time  citizen 
legislature,  made  up  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life,  as  it  convenes  for  its  brief 
but  intensive  period  of  deliberation.  As  in 
all  Wiseman  films,  there  is  no  narration, 
no  use  of  archival  photos,  no  background 
music,  and,  in  this  film,  no  central  charac- 
ter or  driving  narrative  conflict.  (“I  make 
movies  where  the  place  is  the  star,”  he  has 
said.)  The  viewer  watches  as  lawmakers, 
in  public  hearings,  committee  meetings, 
and  floor  debates,  grapple  with  how  much 
government  regulation  to  sanction.  They 
consider  ways  to  license  contractors; 
regulate  water  pollution  and  smoking  in 
restaurants;  and  penalize  crimes  of  “video 
voyeurism,”  in  which  cameras  are  used  to 
secretly  invade  victims’  privacy. 

IN  AN  HOUR-LONG  DISCUSSION  AFTER 
the  film,  Wiseman  explained  that  he  went 
to  Boise  primarily  to  observe  a legislature 
run  by  ordinary  citizens,  not  full-time, 
“professional”  lawmakers.  "I  was  more 
interested  in  the  process  than  the  result,” 
he  said,  and  he  meant  for  the  film  to  be 
simply  “a  report  of  what  I learned.”  What 
struck  him  most  was  “the  pervasive  role  of 


to 
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Scene  from  State  Legislature.  "The  place  is  the  star,"  Wiseman  told  his  Boston  College  audience. 


the  legislature  in  our  lives,”  even  in  a state 
with  a bias  against  government  regulation. 

Wiseman,  who  is  thin  and  fit  and 
inclined  to  casual  attire,  manages  to  show 
both  a blunt,  almost  impatient  attitude 
toward  some  questions  and  a warm 
expression  of  curiosity  when  something 
interests  him. 

“How  long  does  it  take  for  your 
subjects  to  get  comfortable  once  you’re 
there?”  a student  asked. 

“It  takes  between  10  and  12  seconds 
for  people  to  get  accustomed  to  it,” 
Wiseman  said,  with  a characteristic  wry 
expression.  “It’s  never  really  a problem.” 
For  the  most  part,  he  added,  “people  don’t 
act  for  the  camera.” 

He  doesn’t  do  much  advance  research, 
he  said  in  answer  to  another  question. 
“The  shooting  of  the  film  is  the  research. 
You  don’t  know  what’s  going  to  happen. 
There  is  a Las  Vegas  aspect  to  it — you’ve 
got  to  let  it  roll.”  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lessons  he  learned  early  on  was  to 
keep  the  camera  running.  “Don’t  stop,” 
he  said.  “If  you  do,  you  can  be  sure  that’s 
when  the  interesting  thing  will  be  said.” 

Of  course,  that  method  leads  to  a 
long  editing  process.  As  he  began  to  sift 
through  150  hours  of  legislative  coverage, 
his  first  task  was  to  reject  “about  40  or  50 
percent  of  the  material,”  he  said,  eliminat- 
ing the  fragmentary  or  redundant  footage. 
Next,  he  grouped  the  remaining  film  into 


subject  categories.  “It’s  only  then  that  1 
begin  to  edit  for  structure.” 

Ken  Kersch,  director  of  the  Clough 
Center,  asked  Wiseman  about  his  earli- 
est work,  the  1967  documentary  Titicut 
Follies.  After  that  experience,  Kersch 
noted,  the  director  steered  away  from  the 
expose  style. 

“The  Follies  is  the  most  didactic  film 
I’ve  ever  done,”  Wiseman  concurred. 
“But,  I mean,  you’d  have  to  be  a moron  to 
go  into  Bridgewater  in  1966  and  not  be 


offended  by  what  you  saw.  And  the  film  is 
reflective  of  that.”  (Its  directness  may  have 
had  an  effect  despite  the  movie’s  suppres- 
sion: The  1967  court  order  allowed  pri- 
vate screenings  by  mental  health  profes- 
sionals— and  many  saw  it  over  the  years  as 
part  of  their  training.) 

Speaking  after  the  event,  Kersch 
offered  his  own  assessment  of  State 
Legislature.  “It  was  the  best  depiction  of 
ordinary  on-the-ground  legislative  politics 
that  I’ve  ever  seen.  It  had  moments  of  high 
drama,  and  moments  of . . . mind-numbing 
detail  about  water  rights.” 

Kersch  said  he  chose  the  Wiseman  film 
because  the  political  science  department 
has  a strong  interest  in  the  study  of  institu- 
tions— and  because  many  Boston  College 
students  go  on  to  serve  in  state  and  local 
government.  The  opportunity  for  interdis- 
ciplinary perspectives — “bringing  students 
from  the  arts  and  from  political  science” — 
was  also  part  of  the  appeal. 

Conversations  during  the  planning  of 
the  Wiseman  event  led  to  a new  collabora- 
tion, Kersch  said.  The  Clough  Center  gave 
a grant  to  John  Michalczyk,  co-director  of 
the  film  studies  program,  to  help  support 
his  work  on  a documentary  about  ethnic 
conflict  in  Kenya.  In  the  fall,  the  center  will 
co-sponsor  a screening  of  Michalczyk’ s 
film  along  with  a panel  discussion.  ■ 

Dave  Denison  is  a Boston-based  writer. 


Data  file:  Shelf  life 

The  University's  eight  libraries  (Bapst,  Burns,  educational  resource  center,  law, 
O'Connor,  O'Neill,  social  work,  and  T/\AL)  house  some  2.6  million  volumes  while 
providing  conference  rooms,  art  galleries,  an  iPhone  app,  and  snack  machines  — all 
part  of  an  evolving  effort  to  make  the  libraries,  in  the  words  of  University  librarian 
Thomas  Wall,  "the  heart  of  the  University."  A glance  at  their  use  in  2010: 


Volumes  (books  and  journals) 
circulated:  207,000 

Most  viewed  academic  journal: 

Journal  of  American  Chemical  Society 

Most  viewed  eBook:  Handbook  of 
Evidence-Based  Therapies  for  Children 
and  Adolescents 

Most  requested  manuscript 
collection:  Graham  Greene  papers 


Most  popular  research  database: 

PsycINFO  (126,510  searches) 

Queries  fielded  by  O'Neill 
reference  staff:  12,000 
Interlibrary  loan  requests:  19,670 

Number  of  people  entering 
O'Neill  Library:  961,000 
Students  in  O'Neill  between  1 and 
6 A.M.  December  13:  more  than  900 
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film  still:  © 2006  Idaho  Film,  Inc./Courtesy  of  Zipporah  Films,  Inc. 
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THE 

LONGES 

GAME 

Joe  Morgan's  life 
in  baseball 

BY  DAN  BARRY 

At  8:02  p.m.  on  Saturday,  April  18, 1981,  the  Pawtucket  (Rhode 
Island)  Red  Sox  and  the  Rochester  (New  York)  Red  Wings 
began  a Triple-A  International  League  game  that  would  run 
until  4:09  the  following  morning — Easter  Sunday,  as  it  hap- 
pened— when  umpires  suspended  the  game  at  the  end  of  the  32nd 
inning,  with  the  score  tied  2-2  and  19  fans  remaining  in  McCoy 
Stadium.  Taken  up  again  on  June  23,  the  next  time  the  teams 
met  in  Pawtucket,  it  was  resolved  in  18  minutes  and  one  inning, 
3-2  in  favor  of  the  Red  Sox.  With  a total  running  time  of  eight 
hours  and  25  minutes,  the  game  remains  the  longest  professional 
baseball  game  on  record.  All  who  participated  in  it,  both  jour- 
neymen and  future  major  leaguers — Wade  Boggs;  Cal  Ripken, 
Jr.;  Bob  Ojeda;  Bruce  Hurst;  Marty  Barrett — would  one  day  find 
themselves  entered  into  baseball’s  Hall  of  Fame,  including  Joe 
Morgan  ’53,  the  Pawtucket  manager  with  more  than  20  years 
of  playing  and  coaching  behind  him,  mostly  in  the  minors,  who 
in  1981  had  one  further  and  highly  unlikely  ambition:  to  man- 
age the  Boston  Red  Sox.  The  following  is  excerpted  from  Dan 
Barry’s  201 1 book,  Bottom  of  the  33rd:  Hope,  Redemption, 
and  Baseball’s  Longest  Game. 


T 


IT  IS  THE  22ND  INNING,  AND  AT  THIS  EARLY  MORN- 
ing  hour,  in  Pawtucket’s  declining  Slater  Park  Zoo, 
poor  Fanny  the  Elephant,  chained  for  the  last  two  decades 
to  concrete  covered  in  hay,  enjoys  brief,  somnolent  respite 
from  her  captors;  someday  she  will  be  rescued  and  taken  to 
a Texas  ranch  to  live  among  other  pachyderms,  but  for  now 
whatever  visions  of  liberation  Fanny  might  harbor  go  undis- 
turbed. At  this  chilly  hour,  the  socializing  in  social  clubs  has 
ceased:  In  the  Lily,  beside  McCoy  Stadium,  for  instance, 
where  a door-banging  raid  by  the  cops  will  someday  curtail 
its  central  business  of  bookmaking;  in  the  Dante  Alighieri, 
on  Hurley  Avenue;  in  the  Irish,  on  Pawtucket  Avenue, 
where  white-haired  Pat  McCabe,  the  County  Armagh  sprite 
of  a barman,  truly  understands  the  propriety  of  the  last  call, 
it’s  time,  it’s  time. 

It’s  nearly  Easter  dawn,  he  might  say.  Sleep,  why  don’t 
you? 

Most  of  Pawtucket  heeds  this  sensible  advice,  including 
some  of  the  few  still  remaining  at  McCoy.  In  the  Rochester 
clubhouse,  a couple  of  ballplayers,  long  since  removed  from 
the  game,  have  given  in  to  the  tranquilizing  effects  of  many 
cans  of  beer.  And  in  the  owner’s  office,  under  a secondhand 
desk,  a child  sleeps:  a brown-haired  girl  of  two  with  a spray 
of  freckles  upon  her  cheeks,  nestled  in  a bed  of  blankets  and 

opposite:  Morgan  at  McCoy  Stadium  in  Pawtucket  on  June  30,  2011 


photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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coats.  Her  name  is  Meagann  Boggs.  Her  father  is  at  work, 
playing  third  base  for  the  Pawtucket  team,  and  Mom  is  close 
by,  sitting  with  Pawtucket  owner  Ben  Mondor  in  the  modest 
partition  grandly  called  the  owner’s  box. 

So  a child  sleeps,  and  intoxicated  ballplayers  sleep,  and 
the  bookmakers  and  proprietors  and  residents  of  Pawtucket 
sleep,  and  a shackled  elephant  sleeps,  and,  400  miles  away, 
the  Upstate  New  York  city  of  Rochester  sleeps,  though 
some  are  half  dozing  to  the  Rochester-Pawtucket  lullaby 
flowing  through  their  radios  from  the  creaky  press  box  of 
McCoy.  Two  Red  Wings  employees,  Bob  Drew  and  Pete 
Torrez,  broadcast  the  game  as  if  offering  a late-night  glass 
of  warm  milk. 

“We’re  going  into  inning  number  22  right  now,”  says 
Drew,  his  voice  as  soothing  as  a bedtime  storyteller’s. 
“Williams  steps  in  there,  still  looking  for  his  first  hit  of  the 
night,  or  the  day,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  There’s  an  attempt- 
ed bunt,  foul  at  the  plate. . . .” 


Wait! 

What’s  that  sound?  That  song!  A lilting  Irish-tenor  song 
of  ire,  echoing  now  through  the  radios  of  Rochester!  It 
is  Joe  Morgan,  the  Pawtucket  manager,  screaming  at  the 
home  plate  umpire.  And  because  the  stadium  is  nearly 
deserted,  his  angry  ditty  rises  up  from  home  plate  to  the 
press  box,  where  it  is  captured  clearly  by  two  small  micro- 
phones, transmitted  through  the  black-box  mixer  attached 
to  a phone  jack,  and  sent  by  phone  line  back  to  a small  radio 
station  in  Rochester,  where  the  only  on-duty  employee,  a 
man  named  Howie,  ensures  its  broadcast  to  the  city  of  the 
Kodak  Tower  and  the  George  Eastman  House,  to  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  suburbs.  And  to  those  faithful  still  listening 
in,  Joe  Morgan  sings  a hymn  for  which  the  refrain  appears 
to  be: 

“I  don’t  give  a shit!” 

Here  is  what  has  brought  Morgan  nearly  to  the  point 
of  speaking  in  tongues.  Rochester’s  speedy  leadoff  hit- 
ter, Dallas  Williams,  the  23-year-old 
center  fielder,  is  having  a miserable 
night  at  the  plate.  He  is  0 for  8 so  far, 
and  he  has  tried  to  drag-bunt  his  way 
onto  first  base  and  out  of  the  hitless 
ignominy  that  awaits  him.  But  the 
batted  ball  appears  to  have  jumped  up 
and  hit  him  in  fair  territory  as  he  ran 
from  the  batter’s  box.  The  home  plate 
umpire  has  called  it  a foul  ball,  but 
Morgan  is  colorfully  asserting  that  is 
incorrect,  rousing  from  fitful  slumber 
the  40  or  so  fans  still  in  the  cavernous 
ballpark,  as  well  as  who  knows  how 
many  radio  listeners  in  Upstate  New 
York.  An  umpire  threatens  to  call  the 
cops  if  he  doesn’t  leave  the  field,  to 
which  Morgan  shoots  back:  Where 
the  hell  are  you  gonna  get  a cop  at 
this  hour? 


SOME  30  YEARS  LATER,  ON 
another  inclement  spring  day 
in  New  England,  Joe  Morgan  will  nes- 
tle into  a comfortable  chair  in  his  liv- 
ing room  in  Walpole,  Massachusetts, 
his  hometown.  His  feet  will  be  shod 
in  blue  slippers,  each  one  crowned 
with  a red  capital  B-for  Boston  Red 
Sox.  His  wife,  Dottie,  will  busy  her- 
self in  the  kitchen.  On  a wall  there  will 
hang  a sign  that  reads:  “A  baseball 
fan  lives  here  . . . with  the  woman 


The  game's  densely  annotated  scorecard,  with  Rochester  at  top  and  Pawtucket  below 
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photograph:  Courtesy  of  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 


he  never  struck  out  with.”  It  will  be  a nice  scene,  a tranquil 
scene,  until  Morgan  recalls  that  distant  play. 

“He  ran  toward  first  and  the  ball  jumped  up  and  hit  him 
in  the  foot!”  the  white-haired  man,  nearly  80,  will  say.  “He’s 
out!” 

Joe  Morgan’s  baseball  passion  never  cools.  The  son  of 
immigrants  from  County  Clare,  he  starred  in  baseball  and 
hockey  at  Boston  College  and  continued  his  studies  in 
Hopedale,  Massachusetts,  by  playing  during  summers  for 
that  mill  town’s  team  in  the  Blackstone  Valley  League  for 
$30  a week.  He’d  spend  the  day  working — in  a textile  mill 
one  year,  at  an  inn  two  other  years — then  play  baseball 
at  night  against  mill  workers,  college  students,  and  crusty 
baseball  professionals,  including  a few  former  major  league 
pitchers  who  knew  how  to  snap  off  a 12-to-6  curve  (“I 
found  out  how  good  I wasn’t  in  a hurry,”  he  will  say).  Once 
he  earned  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  American  history  and 
government,  he  set  it  aside  to  embark  upon  a long  career  as 
an  itinerant  baseball  man,  his  every  port  of  call  remaining 
so  vivid  in  his  mind  that  he  will  summon  them  in  a laconic 
Yankee  recitation,  like  a salty  Robert  Frost  asked  once  again 
to  deliver  “The  Road  Not  Taken.” 

“Well,  the  first  team  I played  for  was  the  Hartford  Chiefs 
in  the  Eastern  League.  Next  year  I was  at  Evansville,  Indiana, 
in  the  Three  I League.  Following  two  years  I was  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  as  a ground  pounder.” 

Ground  pounder? 

“A  guy  that’s  in  the  army  is  a ground  pounder  just  by 
walking  around.” 

Where  was  he?  Oh,  yes.  The  Hartford  Chiefs,  in  1952. 
The  Evansville  Braves.  Then  down  to  the  Jacksonville  Braves 
in  the  Sally  League.  The  Atlanta  Crackers  in  the  Southern 
League.  The  Wichita  Braves  in  the  American  Association. 
The  Louisville  Colonels.  The  Charleston  Marlins.  Back  to 
the  Atlanta  Crackers,  now  in  the  International  League,  for 
a couple  of  years.  Then  back  to  Jacksonville,  but  this  time 
for  a team  called  the  Suns.  Then,  at  the  age  of  35,  down 
to  the  Raleigh  Pirates,  in  the  Carolina  League,  in  1966. 
Sprinkled  among  those  1 3 years  in  the  baseball  wilderness 
were  bits  of  four  seasons  in  the  major  leagues,  playing  both 
infield  and  outfield  for  the  Milwaukee  Braves,  the  Kansas 
City  Athletics,  the  Philadelphia  Phillies,  the  Cleveland 
Indians,  and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  He  was  more  than 
a cup-of-coffee  guy,  but  not  much  more:  two  cups  and 
maybe  a doughnut,  with  a . 193  batting  average  and  an  ever- 
expanding  repository  of  baseball  knowledge  and  lore. 

He  will  describe  the  heat-baked  infield  at  the  ballpark 
in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  as  the  worst  he  ever  played  on;  explain 
why  Jimmie  Foxx  was  the  best  all-around  ballplayer  in  his- 
tory; remember  the  name  of  a long-forgotten  minor-league 
pitcher,  A1  Meau,  who  hit  a ball  through  a tire  hung  in  right 
field  in  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  winning  enough  money  to 


He  was  more  than  a 
cup-of-coffee  guy, 
but  not  much  more: 
two  cups  and  maybe  a 
doughnut,  with  a .193 
batting  average  and 
an  ever-expanding 
repository  of  baseball 
knowledge  and  lore. 

pay  his  rent  for  the  1 947  season;  and  discuss,  with  profes- 
sorial authority,  the  many  ballpark  stunts  he  witnessed  over 
the  years,  including  this: 

Joe  Engel,  the  gimmick-loving  owner  of  the  Chattanooga 
Lookouts  and  acknowledged  “Barnum  of  Baseball,”  would 
cover  the  infield  with  hundreds  of  dollar  bills,  along  with 
a fin  and  a sawbuck  here  and  there.  The  players  from  both 
teams  would  be  positioned  along  the  first-  and  third-base 
lines,  while  a lucky  fan  standing  at  home  plate  would  be  told 
that  he  had  30  seconds  to  pocket  as  much  of  the  money  as 
he  could,  after  which  the  players  would  dive  in.  But  it  would 
never  get  to  30  seconds.  Shortly  into  the  countdown,  one  of 
the  ballplayers  would  feign  a move,  tricking  other  ballplay- 
ers into  crossing  the  line,  and  a monetary  free-for-all  would 
ensue. 

“I  found  out  the  best  way  to  do  it  was  to  run  out  there  and 
fall  on  the  ground,  and  cover  as  many  as  you  could,  reach 
around  the  side,  scoop  up  and  then  get  ’em  underneath  you,” 
Morgan  will  recall.  “I  think  I got  1 7 bucks  one  time.” 

After  his  playing  career  ended,  Morgan  continued  his 
baseball  peregrinations  as  a manager:  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina;  York,  Pennsylvania;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Charleston, 
West  Virginia;  a year  as  a coach  with  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates; 
and  then  back  to  Charleston.  Meanwhile,  he  and  Dottie 
were  raising  a family  and  paying  a mortgage  in  their  native 
Walpole,  so  he  took  any  job  he  could  find  in  the  off-season — 
so  many,  in  fact,  that  he  once  compiled  a list  of  them  and 
filed  it  in  a small  wooden  box,  along  with  other  idiosyncratic 
information:  every  horse  to  win  at  least  50  races;  the  coun- 
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tries  that  produced  the  most  baseball  players  besides  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  prominent  players  who  played 
just  one  year  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox  (Jack  Chesbro,  Juan 
Marichal,  Orlando  Cepeda,  Tom  Seaver  . . .). 

“I  was  a substitute  schoolteacher.  I was  a bill  collector.  I 
took  the  census  in  this  town.  I was  an  oil  man.  A coal  man. 
Construction  worker.  I worked  for  Polaroid.  Raytheon. 
American  Girl  Shoe.  ...  I went  to  winter  ball,  four  years.  I 
coached  the  Boston  neighborhood  hockey  team.  Oh,  yeah,  I 
worked  for  the  post  office  for  a couple  of  years.” 

In  early  1974,  the  Boston  Red  Sox  farm  team  in  Pawtucket, 
25  miles  south  of  Walpole,  had  an  opening  for  a manager. 
Sensing  another  faint  chance  to  manage  in  the  major  leagues 
someday,  Morgan  expressed  his  interest  to  mid-level  execu- 
tives in  the  Boston  organization.  When  nothing  came  of 
his  inquiries,  he  boldly  called  Dick  O’Connell,  the  Red  Sox 
general  manager,  at  home. 

O’Connell’s  initial  response:  How  did  you  get  my  tele- 
phone number? 

But  Morgan  plowed  on,  saying  he  was  the  man  for  the 
job  in  Pawtucket.  O’Connell  floored  him  by  responding: 
There’s  a ton  of  people  who  want  this  job,  but  nobody’s 
asked  me  about  it,  and  I’m  the  boss  around  here.  You  got 
the  job! 

So  began  New  England’s  gradual  embrace  of  its  prodigal 
son,  a baseball  savant  whose  managerial  decisions  were 
rooted  not  in  statistical  analysis  but  in  what  he  had  learned 
from  the  Jesuits,  and  from  the  veterans  in  Blackstone  Valley, 
and  from  playing  beside  the  great  and  the  forgotten  in 


Morgan  became  manager  at  Pawtucket  at  the  age  of  43. 


Milwaukee  and  Keokuk.  He  won  over  most  of  his  players 
with  paternal  bluntness  and  his  ability  to  say:  I’ve  been 
there;  I’ve  been  cut,  demoted,  uncertain  of  my  future;  I’ve 
been  in  your  cleats.  He  charmed  fans  with  his  on-field  his- 
trionics and  odd  linguistic  style,  a kind  of  Walpole  meets 
Canterbury,  in  which  the  nonsensical  catch-all  phrase  he 
used  to  end  conversations,  “Six,  two,  and  even,”  seemed  to 
add  up  somehow.  And  he  earned  the  respect  of  umpires  for 
his  deep  knowledge  of  the  rules,  although  they  found  his 
goading,  exhibitionistic  manner  less  than  endearing. 

For  all  his  antics,  Morgan  possessed  the  maturity  that 
comes  from  hard-earned  perspective.  He  understood  the 
essential  truth  of  baseball:  that  to  be  paid  to  throw  and  bat  a 
ball  around  is  a blessing.  Real  work  came  after  the  last  game 
of  the  season,  when  he  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  stiffs, 
doing  whatever  he  could  to  provide  for  his  family.  Soon 
after  landing  the  manager’s  job  at  the  Pawtucket  Red  Sox, 
he  began  working  the  off-season  with  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority,  mowing  the  last  of  the  grass,  picking 
up  garbage,  plowing  snow.  He’d  clean  up  around  the  toll 
plazas,  and  when  he  found  an  errant  coin  he’d  pocket  it. 

Joe  Morgan  and  Pawtucket,  then,  were  a perfect  fit: 
unpretentious,  time-tested,  underestimated.  He  and  owner 
Ben  Mondor  understood  and  respected  each  other.  After 
every  road  trip,  for  example,  Morgan  would  return  to 
McCoy  to  find  a fifth  of  Chivas  waiting  for  him,  courtesy 
of  Mondor — except  for  the  time  the  team  lost  nine  of  10  on 
the  road.  Left  on  his  desk  was  a miniature  bottle  of  scotch: 
an  airplane  nip.  He  laughed  his  ass  off. 

One  night,  Ben  and  Madeleine  Mondor  treated  Joe 
and  Dottie  Morgan  to  dinner  at  the  Lafayette  House,  an 
upscale  colonial  remnant  on  Route  1 in  Foxboro,  not  far 
from  Walpole.  After  a couple  of  drinks,  Mondor  got  down 
to  business,  saying  to  Morgan:  If  you  promise  to  be  my 
manager  for  the  rest  of  your  baseball  career,  your  family 
will  never  have  to  worry  about  another  dime  again.  College. 
Money.  You  won’t  have  to  worry. 

After  a pause,  Morgan  gently  gave  his  answer:  I can’t, 
Ben. 

Why  not? 

Morgan  was  being  offered  a dream  of  an  opportunity 
by  a multimillionaire  friend  whose  word  was  gold.  Indeed, 
why  not? 

Because  Morgan,  not  yet  50,  was  still,  at  his  core,  a pro- 
fessional baseball  player,  and  professional  baseball  players 
are  conditioned  to  take  one  step,  one  base,  and  then  the 
next  base,  and  the  next,  and  not  stop  until  they  have  made 
it  home. 

I can’t,  Ben.  Because  someday  I want  to  manage  in  the 
big  leagues. 

Deep  in  his  comfortable  chair,  his  box  of  lists  by  his  side, 
Morgan  will  smile  at  the  memory  of  his  long  career  as  the 
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Marty  Barrett  is  met  by  Wade  Boggs  as  he  scores  the  winning  run. 


manager  of  the  Pawtucket  Red  Sox: 
nine  years,  from  1974  to  1982.  The 
good  teams.  The  lousy  teams.  The 
characters.  For  a moment  the  man  in 
Red  Sox  slippers  will  disappear  into 
that  distant  place,  where  his  office  was 
a glorified  closet,  and  the  clubhouse 
showers  scalded  his  skin,  and  the  sta- 
dium was  so  empty  and  cold  some 
nights  that  it  felt  like  a morgue.  “Those 
were  good  times,”  he  will  say. 

IN  1982,  JOE  MORGAN  BECAME 
a Boston  Red  Sox  scout  and  coach 
who  seemed  destined  to  retire  with- 
out ever  managing  at  the  major  league 
level.  Then,  suddenly,  in  the  middle 
of  the  1988  season,  which  had  so 
far  been  lackluster,  he  was  appointed 
the  “interim”  manager  of  the  Red 
Sox  by  front-office  suits  (replacing 
John  McNamara).  Those  suits  hadn’t 
counted  on  what  came  to  be  known 
as  “Morgan’s  Miracle.”  The  Red  Sox 
went  on  to  win  19  of  their  next  20 
games,  catapulting  the  team  to  the 
front  of  the  pack  and  the  American 
League  East  title.  Soon,  all  of  New 
England  was  spouting  nonsensical 
Morgan-speak — “Six,  two,  and  even” 
and  “See  you  in  St.  Paul” — and  the 
Red  Sox  had  no  choice  but  to  quickly 
name  as  its  fulltime  manager  a guy 
from  Walpole  who  could  tell  you  a thing  or  two  about 
plowing  snow  on  the  turnpike. 

Morgan’s  penchant  for  acting  on  hunches  baffled  and 
even  irritated  people  at  times,  but  he  led  the  Red  Sox  to 
another  American  League  East  title,  in  1990,  before  he  was 
unceremoniously  fired  in  1991 — ostensibly  for  finishing 
second.  A few  days  later,  a hundred  people,  along  with  the 
Walpole  High  School  marching  band,  gathered  on  the  front 
lawn  of  Joe  Morgan’s  home,  just  to  say  thanks. 

Back  in  mccoy  stadium,  it  is  the  und 
inning.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  April  19,  1981, 
Joe  Morgan  finally,  reluctantly,  leaves  the  field,  banished  by 
the  umpires  and  serenaded  by  the  affirming  cheers  of  the 
lonesome  McCoy  congregation.  Some  of  those  tethered  to 
this  game — including  the  broadcasters — wonder  whether 
the  crafty  veteran  has  orchestrated  his  ouster  to  find  shelter 


from  the  cold.  In  truth,  Morgan  sneaks  off  to  a favored  hid- 
ing spot  behind  the  backstop  and  under  section  9,  a corner 
of  the  McCoy  underbelly  where  wood  is  stacked  and  rubble 
dispersed  and  equipment  stored.  He  knows  that  here,  if  you 
pull  a little  on  the  forest  green  plywood  fastened  by  wire 
to  the  chain-link  fence,  you  can  create  a secret  portal  to  the 
grass-and-clay  spectacle  of  the  game,  a sliver  of  unnatural 
light  streaming  into  the  dusky  shadows.  You  are  close  to  the 
action,  yet  unseen.  Surrounded  by  rakes  and  mowers,  one 
foot  resting  on  a pile  of  wooden  pallets,  hands  shoved  into 
the  pockets  of  his  navy  blue  warm-up  jacket,  Morgan  keeps 
his  eyes  on  the  game.  ■ 

Dan  Barry  writes  the  "This  Land"  column  for  the  New  York  Times,  and  is 
the  author  of  the  memoir  Pull  Me  Up.  His  essay  is  drawn  from  Bottom 
of  the  33rd:  Hope,  Redemption,  and  Baseball's  Longest  Came  (copyright 
© 2011  by  Dan  Barry)  by  arrangement  with  Harper,  an  imprint  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers.  It  is  available  at  a discount  from  the  Boston 
College  Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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Me,  myself 

Paintings  by  the  students  of  FS  1 02 


A self-portrait  in  oil  is  one  of  the  last  assignments  of  FS  102,  Painting  1: 
Foundations,  a semester-long  studio  art  class  that  satisfies  the  University's  core 
curriculum  fine  arts  requirement.  By  this  point  in  the  term,  says  Alston  Conley, 
an  adjunct  associate  professor  of  fine  arts  who  teaches  one  of  the  course's  five 
sections,  the  faculty  has  introduced  the  "basic  vocabulary  of  art"— techniques 
of  light  and  shadow,  brush  strokes,  perspective,  and  color  theory.  The  students 
have  completed  eight  or  nine  works  (primarily  still  lifes)  in  a variety  of  styles, 
"from  realistic  observation  to  impressionist  and  expressionist."  For  the  self- 
portrait,  they  are  free  to  choose  a style. 

Working  from  photographs,  each  student  first  produces  a small  study,  then 
scales  up  the  work  to  create  a finished  portrait,  22  x 30  inches  or  slightly  smaller. 
The  undertaking  is  "strictly  right  brain,"  Conley  says,  adding,  "For  a lot  of  [the 
students]  that's  outside  the  strengths  that  got  them  to  this  University."  The  class 
demographic  spans  freshmen  to  seniors  and  a range  of  majors  from  accounting 
to  international  studies,  representing  all  four  undergraduate  schools.  A gallery 
of  self-portraits  from  the  past  year  follows.  — Thomas  C.  Cooper 

opposite:  Michael  Amigron  "14  (major  undeclared) 
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clockwise  from  bottom  left:  Nicholas  Cokonis  "14  (geological  sciences); 
Sam  Kuchwara  '14  (undeclared);  Barnaby  Chery  '11  (economics);  Kira 
Wohland  '11  (psychology  and  biology);  Kathleen  Hartley  *13  (nursing);  Yuika 
Saito  '10  (Japanese  exchange  student,  fall  semester).  © An  audio  slideshow 
featuring  self-portraits  from  Painting  1 classes  of  previous  years,  with  com- 
mentary by  Alston  Conley,  may  be  viewed  at  Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


BY  ALAN  WOLFE 

INTENT 

Ten  years  after  9/11,  we  continue  to  misjudge  our 
enemies  and  their  motives.  A fresh  reading  of  evil 
is  required,  says  the  author— one  that  draws  from 
religious  understandings  and  political  theory 


Born  in  Virginia  in  1970  to  Palestinian- American 
parents  from  the  West  Bank,  Nidal  Malik 
Hasan  joined  the  U.  S.  Army  after  high  school 
and  attended  Virginia  Tech  and  then  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  in  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  where  he  earned  his  medical  degree.  It  was 
not  his  work  as  a psychiatrist  that  brought  Hasan  to 
public  attention,  however.  On  November  5,  2009,  as 


he  was  about  to  be  shipped  overseas,  Hasan  began  shoot- 
ing everyone  in  sight  at  the  Soldier  Readiness  Processing 
Center  of  Fort  Hood,  an  army  base  150  miles  south  of 
Dallas.  When  he  had  finished,  13  people  lay  dead  and  30 
more  wounded.  Hasan  survived  to  face  numerous  charges 
of  premeditated  and  attempted  murder.  His  military  trial 
has  been  set  for  March  5,2012. 

Like  some  other  highly  publicized  instances  of  violence 
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in  the  United  States  in  recent  years — the  2009  killing  of  13 
people  at  an  immigration  center  in  Binghamton,  New  York; 
the  2010  crash  of  a small  plane  into  an  Austin,  Texas,  office 
building  by  an  antitax  protester — the  Hasan  shootings 
can  be  viewed  two  ways,  as  the  actions  of  a disturbed  indi- 
vidual or  as  the  work  of  a determined  zealot.  Seen  one  way, 
Hasan  is  not  so  different  from  the  Columbine  killers  and 
the  Beltway  snipers  and  perhaps  Jared  Loughner,  who  was 
found  incompetent  to  stand  trial  in  the  January  2011  attack 
on  Representative  Gabrielle  Giffords  in  Arizona.  These 
individuals,  for  reasons  having  more  to  do  with  a troubled 
personality  than  a particular  cause,  took  advantage  of  the 
widespread  availability  of  guns  to  call  attention  to  their 
unhappy  lives.  With  Hasan,  however,  a contrary  narrative 
has  been  posited,  one  in  which  he  symbolizes  an  association 
between  Islam  and  violence.  Viewed  this  way,  he  is  like  the 
men  who  brought  down  the  World  Trade  Center,  a Muslim 
radicalized  by  U.  S.  foreign  policy  who  kills  out  of  a twisted 


understanding  of  what  his  faith  requires.  Some  mass  killings 
are  neither  entirely  personal  nor  entirely  political,  and  the 
one  carried  out  by  Hasan  seems  to  be  among  them. 

The  Fort  Hood  shooting  prompted  a national  debate 
about  its  meaning.  Although  the  New  York  Times  op-ed 
columnist  David  Brooks  shared  the  conviction  that  Hasan’s 
actions  were  tied  up  with  his  attraction  to  radical  Islam,  he 
directed  his  reflections  toward  us  rather  than  toward  him. 
Worried  about  appearing  politically  incorrect  or  engag- 
ing in  religious  bigotry,  Americans,  Brooks  wrote,  were 
far  too  attracted  to  psychological  explanations  for  Hasan’s 
conduct.  “We  learned  about  pre-traumatic  stress  syndrome, 
and  secondary  stress  disorder,  which  one  gets  from  hearing 
about  other  people’s  stress.  We  heard  the  theory  . . . that 
Hasan  was  so  traumatized  by  the  thought  of  going  into  a 
combat  zone  that  he  decided  to  take  a gun  and  create  one  of 
his  own,”  Brooks  wrote.  But  excusing  away  cold-blooded, 
cause-motivated  murder  by  invoking  therapeutic  categories, 


photograph:  Gamma-Rapho  via  Getty  Images 
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Slobodan  Milosevic, 
before  an  appearance  in 
front  of  the  International 
Criminal  Tribunal  for 
the  former  Yugoslavia, 
December  1 1 , 2001 


Brooks  argued,  is  precisely  the  wrong  way  to  understand 
what  Hasan  and  his  acts  represent.  Hasan  chose  his  fate  as 
he  chose  his  faith.  Psychologizing  his  motives  served  only 
to  deny,  “before  the  evidence  was  in,”  Brooks  said,  “the  pos- 
sibility of  evil.”  This  was  not,  he  concluded,  “the  reaction  of 
a morally  or  politically  serious  nation.” 


o 

o,  what  makes  a nation  morally  or  politically  seri- 
L ^ ous?  For  many  who  share  Brooks’s  position  on  the 

more  conservative  end  of  the  political  spectrum, 
the  answer  is  clear:  Americans  were  once  a deeply  religious 
people;  at  some  point  in  the  recent  past,  however — the 
1960s  are  usually  cited — they  began  to  worship  them- 
selves more  than  their  creator.  Psychology  and  its  emphasis 
on  the  self  took  the  place  of  theology  and  its  emphasis  on 
the  divine  as  a way  of  making  sense  of  the  world.  Having 
rejected  strict  forms  of  religion  in  favor  of  a moral  relativ- 
ism uncomfortable  with  the  language  of  sin  and  salvation, 
Americans,  this  way  of  thinking  has  it,  now  find  themselves 
unprepared  to  take  on  those  who  are  ruthlessly  committed 
to  achieving  heaven’s  perceived  ends  on  earth.  We  should 


certainly  regard  such  fanatics  as  evil.  And  no  one  can  doubt 
that  they  are  serious.  We,  by  contrast,  as  Brooks  described 
upper-middle-class  Americans  in  his  2000  book,  Bobos  in 
Paradise,  want  to  lead  a life  “of  many  options,  but  maybe 
not  a life  of  do-or-die  commitments,  and  maybe  not  a life 
that  ever  offers  access  to  the  profoundest  truths,  deepest 
emotions,  or  highest  aspirations.”  We  are  not  a serious 
nation  because  we  lack  serious  people  with  the  capacity  to 
recognize  evil. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  Brooks’s  characterization 
of  the  American  upper-middle  class  (and  I say  this  not  only 
because  he  relied  on  some  of  my  sociological  work  docu- 
menting the  non-judgmentalismhe  critiques).  Still,  the  moral 
relativism  about  which  he  and  I have  been  concerned  cannot 
be  quite  as  dominant  as  we  have  maintained.  Six  months 
after  Brooks  published  his  reflections  on  Bobos  (his  invented 
term  for  the  bourgeois-bohemians  of  America’s  new  educat- 
ed class),  Americans  elected  George  W.  Bush  president.  Not 
long  after  that,  Bush  responded  to  the  September  1 1,  2001, 
attacks  by  invoking  the  concept  of  evil  as  if  it  were  a mantra. 
If  the  applause  Bush  received  for  his  speeches  is  any  indica- 
tion, Americans  seek  to  punish  those  who  threaten  them  far 
more  than  they  wish  to  empathize  with  them. 

Along  with  Brooks  and  other  conservatives,  I believe  that 
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The  situation  in  Rwanda  was  genocide, 
but  the  conflict  in  Darfur  grew  out  of 
an  effort  to  put  down  an  insurgency,  and 
the  difference  matters. 


the  experience  of  the  1960s  did  not  prepare  us  well  for  the 
outbreak  of  political  evil  in  subsequent  decades.  The  tumult 
of  the  Age  of  Aquarius  should  have  taught  us  that  human 
beings  are  not  simply  free  spirits  who  stand  to  benefit  from 
loosening  the  constraints  of  faith  and  family.  Who  can  for- 
get Charles  Manson  or  the  Reverend  Jim  Jones?  The  years 
in  which  these  cult  leaders  carried  out  their  gruesome  acts 
were  in  their  own  way  a bhssful  age  of  innocence,  produc- 
ing exactly  the  kind  of  misguided  idealism  ill-equipped  to 
stare  down  evil.  Given  what  we  know  now,  we  would  all 
have  been  better  off  reading  Arthur  Koestler’s  1940  novel 
Darkness  at  Noon  than  Charles  Reich’s  1970  The  Greening 
of  America.  Any  nation  fascinated  by  Hair  and  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar  is  not  one  to  be  taken  seriously. 

I therefore  took  it  as  good  news  that,  as  the  20th  cen- 
tury came  to  its  awful  conclusion,  an  impressive  number 
of  Western  thinkers  were  in  fact  turning  back  to  Koestler 
and  his  insightful  exploration  of  the  totalitarian  tempta- 
tion, as  well  as  to  intellectuals  such  as  George  Orwell, 
Ignazio  Silone,  Raymond  Aron,  Czeslaw  Milosz,  Simone 
Weil,  Lionel  Trilling,  and  Leszek  Kolakowski,  all  of  whom, 
whether  religious  or  not,  knew  that  Satan  still  walked 
among  us.  Confronting  the  string  of  horrors  that  began  in 
Cambodia  in  the  mid  1970s  and  culminated  in  the  attacks 
of  September  11,  2001,  those  writing  under  the  guidance 
of  Koestler  and  his  soul  mates  were  the  thinkers  most  sensi- 
tive to  the  political  evils  of  the  day.  It  was  an  era  that  saw 
the  publication  of  The  Black  Book  of  Communism , the  1997 
accumulation  of  totalitarian  horrors  edited  by  the  French 
historian  Stephane  Courtois,  and  The  Black  Book  of  Bosnia, 
a 1996  compilation  of  articles  from  the  circle  writing  for 
the  New  Republic  documenting  the  monstrous  deeds  carried 
out  in  the  Balkans.  No  one  who  read  either  black  book  could 
maintain  that  the  writers  who  contributed  to  them  failed  to 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  evil,  and  the  fact 


that  the  dream  of  a better  world  holds  such  a compelling 
attraction  that  some  of  the  dreamers  will  determine  to  kill 
everyone  who  stands  in  the  way  of  its  realization. 


Unfortunately  for  the  question  of  national  seri- 
ousness, however,  if  the  1960s  failed  to  offer 
sufficient  guidance  for  dealing  with  political 
evil,  so  too  did  the  1 990s.  We  have  for  the  past  two  or  more 
decades  witnessed  enough  cases  of  political  evil  to  teach  us 
that  the  age  of  moral  clarity  that  followed  the  age  of  moral 
relativism  has  had  problems  of  it  own.  We  should  have 
learned  from  the  all  too  frequent  failure  of  our  responses  to 
genocide  and  ethnic  cleansing  not  to  look  back  to  the  dark 
days  of  Nazi  and  Soviet  aggression  for  models  of  under- 
standing but  rather  to  focus  on  causes  local  and  contextual. 
It  should  have  become  apparent  to  us  that,  if  it  is  correct  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  grand,  sweeping  thinking  that  seductively 
leads  to  utopia,  it  is  also  essential  to  avoid  grand,  sweeping 
ideas  about  sin.  The  situation  in  Rwanda  was  genocide,  but 
the  conflict  in  Darfur  grew  out  of  an  effort  to  put  down  an 
insurgency,  and  the  difference  matters.  Political  evil  does 
not  occur  because  we  are  too  permissive,  and  it  is  not  con- 
trolled when  we  become  too  strict.  Koestler  and  those  who 
thought  like  him,  brilliant  critics  of  one  era,  drawing  their 
lessons  from  the  great  totalitarian  movements  of  their  time, 
turned  out  to  be  unreliable  guides  for  another. 

If  anything,  yesterday’s  seriousness  has  become  today’s 
shallowness.  Because  so  many  thinkers  of  our  time  continue 
to  find  the  specter  of  totalitarianism  in  every  outbreak  of 
political  violence  in  the  contemporary  world,  the  tough- 
minded  awareness  of  the  darker  side  of  human  nature  so 
prominent  in  the  decade  or  two  before  the  1 960s  has  turned 
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rigid,  sectarian,  and  at  times  downright  pathetic.  It  is  not  just 
that  those  who  once  exposed  tyranny  on  the  left  have  become 
indifferent  to,  if  not  apologists  for,  reactionary  regimes  on 
the  right:  No  ideology  has  a monopoly  on  double  standards. 
The  calcification  of  political  thought  runs  deeper  than  that. 
Political  leaders  whose  speechifying  insisted  that  Americans 
are  an  exceptional  people,  blessed  by  God  to  advance  the 
cause  of  liberty,  rushed  to  copy  the  ugliest  methods  of  the 
totalitarian  states  that  once  were  their  enemies.  Thinkers 
who  ask  the  West  to  appreciate  the  need  for  limited  violence 
taught  by  the  Judeo-Christian  religions  transformed  them- 
selves into  advocates  for  endless  war  against  the  world’s 
only  other  major  monotheistic  faith.  They  have  relied  upon 
torture  to  coerce  confessions.  They  have  denied  detainees, 
including  those  whose  innocence  is  beyond  doubt,  the  most 
basic  legal  rights.  They  have  launched  wars  of  aggression 
that  have  produced  disproportionate  damage  among  non- 
combatants.  They  have  authorized  other  regimes  to  carry 
out  their  dirty  work  in  secret.  Their  actions,  it  must  be  noted, 
generally  have  not  resulted  in  anywhere  near  the  number  of 
deaths  associated  with  those  whom  they  fight  against.  But 
far  from  decreasing  the  political  evil  in  the  world,  their  deci- 
sions add  to  its  total  and  inevitably  corrupt  liberal  democ- 
racy’s respect  for  personal  dignity  and  the  law. 


Those  who  once  called  for  moral  clarity  became  deeply 
implicated  in  moral  confusion.  The  guidance  they  offer  is 
more  than  wrong.  When  followed  to  its  conclusions,  as  it 
was  during  the  Bush  years,  it  is  downright  dangerous. 

The  situation  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  political  spectrum 
is  better,  but  not  by  much.  When  the  violence  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  Rwanda  exploded,  there  emerged  among 
liberal  intellectuals  a new  concern  about  the  necessity  for 
the  West  to  intervene  abroad  in  order  to  protect  human 
rights.  That  consensus  now  stands  in  disarray.  It  took  no 
time  at  all  for  born-again  hawks  to  back  the  wrong  war,  as 
they  did  in  Iraq,  while  their  newfound  sympathy  for  human- 
itarian intervention,  as  some  of  their  leading  advocates 
quickly  came  to  realize,  too  often  was  received  as  outside 
meddling  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 


Where  political  evil  is  concerned,  America — 
indeed,  the  West  in  general — needs  to 
become  serious  once  more.  Political  evil  is 
dualistic  in  nature:  It  relies  on  transcendental  appeals  nearly 
always  associated  with  religious  faith  to  then  pursue  care- 


Omar  Hassan  al-Bashir 
(center),  arriving  in  the 
South  Darfur  town  of  Sabdo, 
Sudan,  March  18,  2009 
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Timothy  McVeigh,  outside 
the  Noble  County  Court- 
house in  Perry,  Oklahoma, 
April  21,  1995 


fully  chosen  strategic  goals  in  the  world  of  power  and 
policy.  Getting  serious  about  political  evil  means  respond- 
ing to  both  the  faces  it  shows  us.  We  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  political  evil  violates  the  central  tenets  of  the 
West’s  leading  faiths  as  well  as  its  most  profound  political 
philosophies.  But  we  must  also  observe  carefully  the  con- 
crete conditions  on  the  ground  where  it  takes  place,  or  is 
about  to  take  place,  if  we  are  to  limit  its  reach  and  control 
its  consequences. 

Responding  effectively  to  political  evil’s  dual  nature 
means  overcoming  the  longstanding  hostility  between  reli- 
gious thinkers  and  those  of  a more  secular  bent.  No  one 
can  take  the  problem  of  evil  seriously  without  recognizing 
the  contributions  made  by  the  world’s  religious  thinkers  to 
evil’s  persistence  and  power.  It  is  not  a question  of  convert- 
ing to  this  or  that  faith,  or  even  of  believing  in  God.  It  is  a 
question  of  drawing  insight  from  prophets  and  believers 
who  knew  something  about  human  imperfection.  Evil  is  a 
problem  for  all,  but  especially  for  those  who  sing  the  praises 
of  a beneficent  God.  If  God  is  not  and  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  the  evil  we  see  everywhere  around  us,  someone  or 
something  else  must  be.  The  search  for  that  elusive  cause 
is  what  gives  theological  reflection  on  the  nature  of  evil  its 
depth.  Until  very  recent  times,  to  be  preoccupied  with  the 


problem  of  evil  was  to  be  obsessed  with  precisely  where 
God’s  plans  for  us  went  awry. 

At  the  same  time,  political  evil  forces  us  into  the  secular 
terrain  of  nation-states  and  their  drive  for  prestige  and 
security.  It  thereby  asks  us  to  confront  the  insights  of  think- 
ers and  policymakers  who  don’t  have  a theological  bone  in 
their  bodies.  Machiavelli  is  as  important  to  understanding 
evil  as  Augustine  or  Luther.  He  may  not  have  had  much  to 
say  about  the  problem  of  theodicy,  but  he  does  have  much 
to  teach  us  about  why  power  attracts,  why  nation-states  pur- 
sue it,  and  what  responses  are  required  when  the  conflicts 
spurred  by  human  greed  spin  out  of  control.  Religion,  in 
short,  can  help  us  understand  that  evil  exists.  Politics  helps 
explain  why  it  persists.  Combining  the  two  in  appropriate 
ways  offers  the  best  method  of  avoiding  the  twin  traps  of 
bland  indifference  and  overweening  self-confidence  that 
have  bedeviled  us  so  much  in  a world  marked  by  terror, 
genocide,  and  ethnic  cleansing.  ■ 

Alan  Wolfe  is  a professor  of  political  science  and  the  director  of  the 
Boisi  Center  for  Religion  and  American  Public  Life  at  Boston  College. 
This  essay  is  drawn  from  his  new  book,  Political  Evil:  What  It  Is  and 
How  to  Combat  It  (copyright  © 2011  by  Alan  Wolfe),  by  arrangement 
with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Random  House.  It  may  be  ordered  at  a discount 
from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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30  Training  grounds 

Are  U.S.  Catholics  entering  a 
post-seminary  world? 


Guideposts 

By  Philip  Sheldrake 

Four  traditions  of  Catholic  spirituality 


XPRESSIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
spirituality  are  manifold,  inspired 
and  defined  over  2,000  years  by  theology, 
geography,  culture,  and  the  particular 
challenges  facing  Christians  in  their  lives 
in  the  world  and  within  their  Church.  In 
teaching  “Spirituality  and  the  Christian 
Life,”  a course  offered  by  the  School 
of  Theology  and  Ministry’s  Summer 
Institute,  I ask  students  to  explore 
Christian  spiritual  practices  by  studying 
four  classic  traditions  that  took  shape  in 
different  contexts:  monasticism,  as  lived 
by  the  early  desert  fathers  and  mothers; 
mysticism,  as  advanced  in  Julian  of 
Norwich's  late-medieval  writings;  spiri- 


tuality in  action,  as  addressed  by  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  and  the  early  Jesuits  in  the 
Renaissance  age;  and  engagement  with 
society,  as  expressed  through  the  writings 
of  the  contemporary  liberation  theologian 
Gustavo  Gutierrez. 

Although  its  remote  origins  are 
obscure,  Christian  monasticism  emerged 
as  an  organized  lay  movement  in  the 
Egyptian  desert  during  the  fourth  century, 
a period  of  political  turmoil  in  Egyptian 
cities.  The  spiritual  wisdom  of  these  ascet- 
ics was  gathered  together  in  sayings  attrib- 
uted to  them,  and  anecdotes  about  them. 
These  were  originally  passed  on  orally 
but  written  down  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
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best  contemporary  rendering  I know  is 
The  Desert  Fathers:  Sayings  of  the  Early 
Christian  Monks  (Penguin  Classics,  2003), 
edited  by  Sr.  Benedicta  Ward  of  Oxford 
University. 

Ward’s  translations  include  a wide 
selection  of  wisdom  sayings  and  stories 
that  she  organizes  into  1 8 thematic  sec- 
tions with  titles  such  as  “quiet,”  “lust,” 
“fortitude,”  “non-judgment,”  “unceasing 
prayer,”  and  “visions.”  An  underlying 
theme  is  the  understanding  of  spiritual 
struggle  as  valuable  in  itself.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  word  “asceticism”  does 
not  imply  an  anti-body  judgment  but  sim- 
ply training  or  discipline.  Great  worth  is 


placed  by  the  desert  fathers  and  mothers 
on  certain  spiritual  practices  such  as  fast- 
ing and  unceasing  prayer,  but  they  count 
it  even  more  important  to  be  led  by  a wise 
spiritual  guide.  Three  key  values  cultivated 
in  the  sayings  are  true  self-knowledge, 
charity,  and  above  all  discernment — the 
capacity  to  make  judgments  and  choices 
wisely — the  most  prized  of  all  spiritual 
virtues. 

Julian  of  Norwich  is  the  most  attractive 
and  famous  of  the  14th-century  English 
mystics  who  flourished  during  a period 
of  immense  social  and  religious  upheav- 
al— the  Hundred  Years’  War,  the  Great 
Schism  in  the  Western  Church,  the  plague 


(Black  Death),  and,  specific  to  England, 
the  Lollard  heresy,  which  critiqued  the 
corruption  of  traditional  hierarchical  and 
clerical  culture,  and  the  Peasants’  Revolt. 
We  know  little  about  her  life,  and  even  the 
name  by  which  we  know  her  is  taken  from 
the  title  of  the  Norwich  parish  church,  St. 
Julian’s,  where  she  went  to  live  as  a hermit 
after  surviving  a near- fatal  illness  when 
she  was  30. 

Over  the  course  of  24  hours  during 
this  illness,  she  had  16  visions  provoked 
by  the  sight  of  a crucifix  in  her  sickroom; 
Revelations  of  Divine  Love  (Penguin 
Classics,  1999)  contains  both  her  “Short 
Text”  account  and  the  more  famous 
“Long  Text,”  written  decades  after  her 
experience.  Julian’s  writings  are  rich 
works  of  spiritual  and  pastoral  theology. 
Composed  by  an  individual  whose  gift  for 
contemplative  reflection  was  highly  devel- 
oped, they  are  addressed  to  all  Christians 
and  teach  God’s  irrevocable  love  for 
humanity. 

Human  sinfulness  and  suffering,  Julian 
writes,  will  be  transformed  into  endless 
bliss  by  the  work  of  Jesus  “our  Mother.” 
Julian  is  not  unique  among  men  and 
women  writers  of  her  time  in  using  moth- 
erhood imagery  for  Jesus  and,  more  gen- 
erally, for  God.  However,  she  develops 
the  theme  with  particular  depth.  Finally, 
in  Julian’s  words,  God  teaches  that  “love  is 
his  meaning”  and  “all  shall  be  well  and  all 
manner  of  thing  shall  be  well.” 

Ignatius  Loyola  may  be  best  known 
as  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  but  his  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a spiritual  innova- 
tor stands  on  The  Spiritual  Exercises, 
a program  for  religious  growth  and 
transformation  that  he  wrote  during  the 
mid- 16th  century.  The  work  expresses 
the  values  of  what  became  known  as 
Ignatian  spirituality,  a way  of  being  and 
self-development  that  today  has  wide 
popularity  beyond  the  Jesuit  order  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  tradition. 

Alongside  the  piquant  sayings  of  the 
desert  fathers  or  the  bliss-filled  visions 
of  Julian  of  Norwich,  Ignatius’s  Exercises 
cannot  be  viewed  as  an  inspirational 
spiritual  classic.  The  text,  in  fact,  was 
intended  as  a handbook  for  a structured, 
extended  retreat,  supported  by  a range  of 
prayer  methods  and  spiritual  practices  and 
accompanied  by  an  experienced  guide. 
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The  process  has  four  phases  (called 
“weeks”),  which  lead  the  retreatant  from 
an  initial  consideration  of  sinfulness  to 
the  realization  of  nevertheless  being  called 
by  Christ  to  join  him  in  mission — an 
insight  that  Ignatius  experienced  as  part 
of  his  own  difficult  development.  The 
ability  to  respond  to  this  call  is  strength- 
ened through  scriptural  meditations  and 
contemplations  of  Jesus’s  life,  death,  and 
resurrection,  as  the  person  engaged  in  the 
Exercises  is  asked  to  imagine  that  he  or 
she  is  present  at  particular  moments  in 
Christ’s  life.  The  dynamic  of  the  Exercises 
promotes  a growing  freedom  from  what 
Ignatius  calls  our  “disordered  attach- 
ments” (the  dependencies  and  behavior 
patterns  that  entrap  us),  and  it  draws  us 
toward  a deepening  response  to  Christ’s 
call,  an  ability  to  discern  personal  motiva- 
tions and  to  choose  well  among  alternative 
directions  and  desires — and,  ultimately,  a 
capacity  “to  find  God  in  all  things.” 

If  Ignatius’s  work  marked  one  remark- 
able turn  in  Christian  spirituality — away 
from  monasticism  and  toward  the  world 
of  everyday  life — Tatin  American  libera- 
tion spirituality  marked  an  equally  dramat- 
ic outward  redirection,  best  described  in  a 
book  by  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  a Dominican 
priest  and  one  of  the  movement’s  leading 
exponents.  In  We  Drink  from  Our  Own 
Wells:  The  Spiritual  Journey  of  a People 
(Orbis,  2003),  Gutierrez  describes  libera- 
tion spirituality  as  the  experience  of  God 


By  Katarina  Schuth,  OSF 

Are  U.S.  Catholics  entering  a post-seminary 

The  year  1967  more  or  less 

marked  the  peak  for  the  number  of 
seminaries  where  priestly  formation  takes 
place  in  the  United  States.  That  year,  there 
were  110  theologates — Catholic  major 
seminaries  (post-high  school,  post-college) 

— in  operation.  Not  so  many  years  later, 


speaking  in  and  through  the  lives  of  the 
poor.  Spirituality  consists  of  reflection  on 
the  poor’s  condition  in  light  of  scripture 
and  tradition  and  as  the  basis  for  praxis — 
activity  that  brings  social  justice,  particu- 
larly the  liberation  of  the  poor  from  their 
sufferings. 

The  book  has  three  main  parts.  The 
first  explores  traditional  Christian  spiritu- 
alities’ deficiencies  (particularly  elitism  and 
unbalanced  interiority).  The  second  part 
outlines  the  fundamentals  of  all  authentic 
Christian  spirituality  (discipleship,  or  fol- 
lowing Jesus).  The  final  part  of  the  book 
develops  five  key  features  of  a spirituality 
of  liberation:  conversion  and  solidarity; 
gratuitousness  and  efficacious  love;  joy 
(which  includes  the  themes  of  martyrdom 
and  victory  over  suffering);  spiritual  child- 
hood (which  implies  commitment  to  the 
poor);  and,  finally,  community.  Christian 
spirituality,  by  this  reading,  is  a spirituality 
of  a people,  rather  than  a calling  of  indi- 
viduals in  isolation.  ■ 

Philip  Sheldrake  is  senior  research  fellow  at 
England's  Cambridge  Theological  Federation 
(linked  with  the  University  of  Cambridge) 
and  honorary  professor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Wales  Trinity  Saint  David.  He  is 
the  author  of  Explorations  in  Spirituality:  His- 
tory, Theology,  and  Social  Practice  (2010),  and 
he  has  taught  courses  in  Boston  College's 
Summer  Institute  since  2005.  In  2008-09  he 
was  the  holder  of  the  University's  Joseph 
Chair  in  Catholic  Theology. 


world? 


in  the  mid-1970s,  there  were  only  about 
70.  Those  that  closed  were  primarily  small 
schools  belonging  to  religious  orders,  and 
some  of  them  closed  purposely  in  favor  of 
a few  large  centers  that  they  formed  coop- 
eratively, notably,  the  Catholic  Theological 
Union  in  Chicago  and  the  Washington 


Theological  Union  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
(which  itself  has  said  it  will  not  take  new 
students  after  this  fall).  Certain  orders — 
the  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and 
Benedictines — retained  most  of  their 
schools  and  keep  them  open  still. 

Today,  45  U.  S.  seminaries  remain.  Of 
these,  24  are  freestanding  schools,  mainly 
diocesan.  Eleven  others  are  university- 
affiliated,  a category  that  has  grown  in 
recent  years.  The  Weston  Jesuit  School 
of  Theology,  for  instance,  changed  from 
being  independent  to  being  part  of 
Boston  College’s  School  of  Theology 
and  Ministry  three  years  ago,  while 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary 
reunited  with  Seton  Hall  University,  in 
New  Jersey,  in  1984.  A 12th  theologate 
with  a university  affiliation,  the  dioc- 
esan American  College  at  Touvain  (in 
Belgium),  whose  students  attended  the 
Catholic  University  of  Touvain,  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  2010-11  academic  year. 

The  1 0 U.  S.  seminaries  I have  yet  to 
account  for  have  organized  themselves 
in  federated  or  mixed  models,  or  serve 
a particular  constituency — the  latter 
including  the  Melkite  Greek  Catholic 
Seminary  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Byzantine  Catholic  Seminary  of  Saints 
Cyril  and  Methodius  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  1967,  there  were  about  8,000  semi- 
narians in  the  United  States.  Two  years 
later,  there  were  6,600.  Ten  years  after 
that,  in  1979,  the  figure  dropped  to  4,000. 
The  total  appears  to  have  stabilized 
somewhat  over  the  past  15  years,  at  a 
little  below  3,500. 

Several  changes  should  be  noted  to 
clarify  these  numbers.  First,  since  men 
have  increasingly  been  coming  to  semi- 
nary at  an  older  age,  with  a college  degree 
already  in  hand,  a program  called  pre- 
theology was  started  in  the  early  1980s 
in  a number  of  major  seminaries.  This 
provided  future  seminarians  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  a lot  of  philosophy  and  a 
little  theology  in  preparation  for  full-time 
theological  studies.  Currently,  some  820 
students  are  in  pre-theology  programs, 
nearly  all  diocesan.  If  we  remove  these 
“preparatory”  students  from  the  seminar- 
ian headcount,  there  are  now  only  about 
1,800  diocesan  seminarians  and  about  800 
religious  order  seminarians.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason,  pre-theology  students  are 
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usually  included  in  the  seminarian  counts 
provided  by  the  Center  for  Applied 
Research  in  the  Apostolate  (CARA),  a key 
provider  of  data  on  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  population  of  diocesan  seminar- 
ians (including  pre-theology  students) 
reached  what  seemed  to  be  a numerical 
low  point  in  1994-95,  at  2,396.  It  began 
gradually  to  increase,  but  with  revelations 
of  a sexual  abuse  crisis  among  clergy  there 
came  a sudden  decline,  to  2,307  in  2004- 
OS.  Indeed,  within  a span  of  two  years, 
2003-05,  an  enrollment  drop  of  over  600 
occurred  in  diocesan  and  religious  order 
seminaries  combined.  That  was  a tremen- 
dous loss,  from  which  the  Church  has  not 
yet  fully  recovered.  Currently,  only  one 
man  is  ordained  for  every  three  who 
retire,  die,  or  leave  the  priesthood.  This 
is  a reality  that  will  necessarily  affect  the 
way  priests  are  educated,  since  new  priests 
must  take  on  leadership  roles  at  a much 
earlier  stage  after  their  ordination. 

Another  change  in  the  makeup  of 
seminaries  has  been  the  influx  of  lay 
students,  beginning  in  the  early  1970s.  By 
the  early  1980s,  the  laity  occupied  some- 
thing in  the  range  of  2,300  seats  in  the 
theologates  (in  addition  to  those  occu- 
pied by  seminarians  and  pre- theology 
students).  Their  ranks  have  not  grown 
much  in  25  years — the  count  is  now 
2,700,  about  equally  divided  between 
religious  order  and  diocesan  seminaries. 
Tay  attendees  at  diocesan  seminaries  are, 
by  and  large,  separated  from  seminarians, 
in  different  courses  and  programs.  In  reli- 
gious order  schools,  however,  they  tend  to 
study  together. 


There  has  also  been  a significant  influx 
of  international  students  to  U.  S.  seminar- 
ies, almost  all  of  whom  aspire  to  priest- 
hood. Twenty  years  ago,  foreign  theolo- 
gate  students  weren’t  counted  as  a distinct 
category,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that 
5 percent  of  seminarians  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  came  from  abroad.  At 
present,  25  percent  of  students  in  U.  S. 
seminaries  are  international. 

The  theologate  faculty  too  has  under- 
gone immense  changes.  The  proportion 
of  instructors  who  are  priests  has  declined 
from  76  percent  in  1985,  to  57  percent 
now.  Clergy  are  being  replaced  by  lay 
men,  whose  share  has  swelled  from  nearly 
10  percent  to  almost  23  percent,  and  by 
lay  women,  whose  presence  has  grown 
from  3.7  percent  to  12.7  percent.  Women 
religious  have  had  a decreasing  role  on 
seminary  faculties  (down  from  10.4  to 
7.6  percent)  as  their  overall  numbers 
have  dropped. 

The  educational  experience  of  con- 
temporary seminary  faculty  is  also  worth 
noting.  Eleven  percent  fewer  claim  a 
European  degree  in  their  background  than 
was  the  case  in  1985-87.  And  despite  a 
great  interest  on  the  part  of  some  Church 
leaders  in  having  more  of  them  earn  their 
doctorates  in  theology  through  a pontifi- 
cal degree  program  (designated  as  being 
under  the  authority  of  the  Vatican),  only 
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about  30  percent  of  faculty  have  as  their 
highest  degree  an  STD,  the  pontifical 
degree.  This  is  by  no  means  what  Church 
leaders  expected  when  they  stipulated  that 
almost  all  faculty  should  have  a pontifical 
degree,  and  there  is  little  sign  of  change 
to  come. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA  IS  NOT 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  this  will  necessarily 
affect  how  individuals  are  to  be  educated 
for  ministry.  There  are,  for  instance,  20 
million  more  U.  S.  Catholics  than  there 
were  40  years  ago,  mostly  due  to  immigra- 
tion. Nearly  40  percent  of  the  Catholic 
population  now  is  Elispanic.  About  4.5 
percent  is  African-American,  and  another 
4.5  percent  is  Asian,  including  Pacific 
Islanders.  The  concentration  of  Catholics 
in  the  United  States  has  shifted  ever  more 
intensively  toward  urban  and  suburban 
areas.  This  development  means  that  many 
rural  churches  once  staffed  by  a single 
priest  are  now  being  combined,  with  more 
priests  facing  the  challenges  of  multiple- 
parish  ministry.  (Those  most  affected  have 
been  diocesan  priests,  but  15  percent  of 
clergy  assigned  to  multiple  parishes  are 
in  religious  orders.)  About  half  of  all  U.  S. 
parishes  are  in  a situation  where  their  pas- 
tor has  at  least  one  other  parish.  Indeed, 
most  priests  are  committed  to  a second 
job  of  some  kind,  even  those  assigned  to 
large  urban  or  suburban  parishes,  which 
also  are  increasingly  merging. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen  the 
concentration  of  Catholics  shift  regionally, 
from  the  North  and  Northeast  to  the  South 
and  Southwest.  In  response,  Catholic  infra- 
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structure — Church  personnel,  services, 
facilities — has  followed  only  slowly. 

Let’s  consider  Church  personnel  for 
a moment.  With  19,000  fewer  priests 
in  this  country  in  2010  than  in  1967 
(and  1 18,000  fewer  sisters),  two  sets  of 
Catholics  have  helped  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Church:  permanent 
deacons  and  lay  ecclesial  ministers.  The 
permanent  diaconate,  which  was  restored 
after  a lapse  of  some  13  centuries  in  the 
1970s,  now  numbers  more  than  17,000 
in  the  United  States.  Concurrently,  there 
are  at  least  30,000  lay  ministers  on  the 
payrolls  of  the  nation’s  parishes,  working 
full-time  or  nearly  full-time.  An  additional 
162,000  or  so  lay  men  and  lay  women 
are  employed  in  the  Catholic  schools.  For 
seminarians,  learning  to  work  with  these 
professionals  must  be  an  essential  piece 
of  their  training — a proposition  that  has 
generated  some  resistance  in  both 
diocesan  and  religious  order  theologates. 

In  profound  ways,  U.S.  Catholics 
today  are  different  from  who  they  were  in 
the  past,  and  they  are  different  from  one 
another.  According  to  surveys,  they  hold 
opposing  opinions  on  moral  and  social 
issues  (birth  control,  for  example,  and 
the  death  penalty)  as  well  as  on  Church 
authority  in  general,  which  they  accept  in 


varying  degrees.  Liturgical  and  devotional 
preferences,  often  rooted  in  ethnicity, 
divide  parishes.  Less  than  45  percent  of 
today’s  Catholic  population  lived  through 
Vatican  II,  with  its  changes  in  liturgy,  its 
declaration  that  "the  people  of  God”  are 
the  Church,  and  its  advancement  of  ecu- 
menical and  interreligious  relations;  and 
many  younger  Catholics  are  uncertain, 
to  say  the  least,  of  its  importance.  In  this 
respect,  seminarians  are  scarcely  differ- 
ent, and  theologates  now  have  the  great 
challenge  of  emphasizing  the  Council’s 
significance  in  the  Church’s  history  as 
something  not  to  be  disregarded  a mere 
40  or  50  years  after  its  close. 

LOOKING  THROUGH  THE  CATALOGUES 
of  the  American  theologates,  which  I’ve 
been  doing  for  about  30  years,  one  finds 
the  changes — which  from  year  to  year 
seem  few — begin  to  aggregate  and  eventu- 
ally point  to  a sea  change.  In  a number  of 
schools,  where  once  there  was  a focus  on 
Vatican  II,  one  sees  the  subject  slipping 
into  the  background.  In  its  place,  a more 
apologetic  approach  emerges,  with  privi- 
lege of  place  given  to  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  As  a result,  seminarians  tend  to 
speak  about  the  faith  as  something  that 
needs  to  be  defended  as  to  its  truth  and 


value;  they  strive  to  learn  the  arguments 
that  will  convince  others  of  this  position. 
Along  the  same  lines,  priestly  identity — in 
ministry  and  spirituality — is  increasingly 
highlighted,  at  the  expense  of  a broader 
ecclesiological  context  that  includes  all  of 
the  faithful.  Meanwhile,  moral  theology 
courses  focus  ever  more  on  sexual  moral- 
ity and  biomedical  ethics,  while  tending 
less  to  broader  Catholic  social  teaching 
with  respect  to  the  poor,  justice,  war,  and 
peace.  Some  would  find  these  changes  not 
quite  in  tune  with  the  Church’s  needs. 

Certain  remedies  and  modifications 
seem  in  order.  To  begin  with,  seminaries 
must  accurately  convey  to  their  students 
the  context  of  priestly  ministry  in  our 
time,  which  is,  in  a word,  diversity. 
Seminarians  must  accept  and  understand 
the  real  meaning  of  ministering  in  modern 
society — with  its  varieties  both  cultural 
and  theological.  They  must  be  exposed  to 
the  whole  of  the  Catholic  tradition,  not 
just  the  limited  version  they  happen  to 
have  grown  up  with. 

The  theologates  must  become  more 
practiced  in  the  art  of  social  analysis, 
and  in  advancing  decisions  based  on  real 
conditions  and  the  common  good  rather 
than  on  personal  preference.  Sensitive 
approaches  to  the  use  of  authority  with 
respect  to  the  laity,  for  instance,  will  make 
priestly  ministry  more  effective.  And,  as 
they  instill  in  their  students  a spiritual 
deepening  and  the  ability  to  inspire  and 
encourage  others,  seminaries  should  be 
a source  of  accurate  analyses  of  pastoral 
needs.  The  seminary  is  a place  for  inculcat- 
ing virtues  and  values,  to  be  sure.  It  is  also 
a place  to  convey  the  hope — the  expecta- 
tion, even — for  improvement  in  Church 
ministry.  ■ 
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in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Her  essay  is  drawn 
and  adapted  from  a lecture  she  delivered 
on  March  21  sponsored  by  Boston  College's 
Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center,  School 
of  Theology  and  Ministry,  and  theology  de- 
partment. For  a schedule  of  upcoming  C21 
events,  go  to  www.bc.edu/church21. 


View  Sr.  Schuth's  C21  talk  at 
Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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The  Magna  Carta  shown  below  is  a rendering  from  1225  of  the  final  revision,  issued 
that  year  by  Henry  III,  limiting  the  king's  powers  and  enshrining  individual  liberties. 
Made  up  of  three  panels  of  parchment  and  measuring  67  x 8 inches,  the  Latin  docu- 
ment is  part  of  Making  History:  Antiquaries  in  Britain,  an  upcoming  exhibition  at  the 
McMullen  Museum  presenting  an  eclectic  timeline  of  British  history.  Drawn  from  the 
collections  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  and  the  Yale  Center  for  British 
Art,  the  show's  137  pieces  will  be  on  display  September  4 to  December  1 1 , 201 1 . 
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The  outlines  of  a medieval  village  near  Braunston,  Northamptonshire 


WHAT  REMAINS 

By  Robin  Fleming 

Improper  burials  tell  a story  of  social  change  in  medieval  Britain 


WHILE  INVESTIGATING  STONEHENGE  IN  THE  LATE 
1920s,  archaeologists  came  across  a body  buried  at  the 
center  of  the  complex.  They  assumed  that  it  dated,  like  the  mega- 
liths themselves,  to  the  Neolithic  period,  but  radiocarbon  dating 
showed  that  it  most  probably  dated  to  the  eighth  century.  The 
remains  were  of  a short  adult  male  about  30  years  of  age.  He  had 
something  called  Schmorl’s  nodes  on  his  vertebrae,  a lesion  com- 
mon in  people  who  performed  hard,  physical  labor  as  children. 
The  muscle  insertions  for  his  upper  limbs  suggest  that  he  was 
powerfully  built  and  provide  further  evidence  that  this  was  a man 
who  had  done  back-breaking  work.  He  had  periostitis,  too,  marked 
by  plaque  on  the  outer  surface  of  his  bones,  so  he  suffered  from 
some  kind  of  chronic,  low-grade  infection.  In  sum,  we  have  a small, 
muscled,  not  very  healthy  man,  who  worked  hard  most  of  his  life. 
He  died,  however,  neither  from  disease  nor  from  exhaustion,  but 
because  he  had  been  decapitated  with  a single  sword  blow  from 


behind.  He  was  probably  kneeling  when  it  happened:  It  looks  like 
an  execution. 

This  man’s  burial  was  clearly  an  anomaly,  not  least  because  it 
was  carried  out  at  the  center  of  perhaps  the  most  uncanny  site  in 
Britain.  It  deviated  from  standard  burial  customs  in  other  ways. 
The  vast  majority  of  people  in  eighth-century  Britain  were  buried 
with  their  kith  and  kin,  in  well-dug  graves,  and  they  were  placed  in 
the  ground  with  care.  Our  man  lay  alone  in  this  eerie  landscape, 
having  been  dumped  into  an  indecently  shallow,  horrifyingly  short 
hole  in  the  ground.  His  ribs  may  have  been  broken  post  mortem, 
when  his  corpse  was  stuffed  into  its  inadequate  grave.  The  burial, 
moreover,  took  place  in  a kind  of  no  man’s  land.  Stonehenge,  by 
the  1 1th  century,  lay  on  the  border  of  two  administrative  districts 
known  as  hundreds,  and  many  scholars  have  argued  that  it  marked 
an  important  territorial  boundary  even  earlier.  It  would  have  been 
a site  known  to  everyone  in  the  region  but  inhabited  by  no  one. 
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photograph:  Adrian  Warren/ Last  Refuge  Ltd. 


Other  deviant  burials  dating  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
have  the  look  and  feel  of  this  one.  Take,  for  example,  a solitary 
grave  found  in  north  Wiltshire,  near  Broad  Town,  some  85  miles 
west  of  London.  Here,  another  man  had  been  put  in  the  ground 
without  grave  goods  (e.g.,  personal  adornments,  food,  or  weap- 
ons) and  buried  in  an  isolated,  shallow  grave.  Like  the  Stonehenge 
burial,  this  one  lay  on  the  boundary  of  two  hundreds;  and,  although 
it  was  nowhere  near  a stone  circle,  it  sat  in  a spot  that  could  be  seen 
from  afar — next  to  a crossroads — yet  was  remote  from  human 
habitation  or  a proper  cemetery.  This  skeleton  was  poorly  pre- 
served, so  it  is  uncertain  how  the  man  died,  but  the  archaeologist 
who  undertook  the  excavation  thinks  he  too  was  executed. 

Many  early  cemeteries  yield  an  anomalous  burial  or  two  that 
hint  at  acts  of  stoning,  amputation,  or  beheading.  Behind  these 
may  lie  stories  of  communal  violence  against  local  outcasts:  group 
killings  committed  after  an  agreement  struck  among  local  heads  of 
households.  The  occasional  punishment  burial  found  in  fifth-  and 
sixth-century  communal  cemeteries  suggests  that  settlements  did 
away  with  deviants  on  their  own,  without  aid  or  encouragement 
from  outsiders.  The  killings  of  the  two  men  found  at  Stonehenge 
and  Broad  Town,  however,  feel  different.  Their  two  dramas  played 
out  far  from  settlements  and  communal  cemeteries.  Both  graves 
were  in  dramatic  landscapes,  and  the  forces  of  punishment  seem 
somehow  less  cozily  communal,  more  like  the  work  of  powerful 
men,  even  kings  or  their  surrogates,  in  charge  of  whole  regions — 
people  who  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  to  keep  the  peace 
and  punish  wrongdoers,  to  the  borders  of  the  territories  they 
controlled.  The  habit  of  more  distant  authorities  killing  outcasts 
at  their  territorial  margins  is  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  we 
have  of  the  arrogation  of  the  power  held  by  families  and  neigh- 
bors to  regulate  their  communities.  This  move  by  elite  men  to 
monopolize  violence  took  hard  work  and  centuries  to  effect,  but, 
by  the  10th  century,  state-sponsored  executions  along  political  or 
administrative  boundaries  had  become  a standard  feature  of  the 
landscape  and  a commonplace  of  royal  power. 

WELL  BEFORE  THE  IOTH  CENTURY,  THOUGH,  AS  EARLY 
as  the  eighth  century,  particular  places  became  designated  sites  of 
judicial  killing.  A dramatic  example  is  found  at  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at  Sutton  Hoo,  near  England’s  eastern  coast,  site  of  a 
famed  early  seventh-century  ship  burial,  and,  as  it  happens,  much 
more.  When  Sutton  Hoo  was  systematically  re-excavated  in  the 
1980s,  archaeologists  found  that  the  ship  mound  was  surrounded 
by  other  graves,  some  contemporary  and  others  not,  some  elabo- 
rate and  others  downright  grotesque.  Seventeen  people  in  the 
cemetery  had  been  laid  to  rest  under  great  mounds  of  earth  with 
extraordinary  grave  goods  and  doubtless  awesome  ceremony  as 
well.  There  were,  however,  39  others  buried  at  Sutton  Hoo  who 
had  been  given  neither  grave  goods  nor  burial  mounds.  All  but  one 
died  at  least  a century  after  the  locals  had  ceased  to  use  the  cem- 
etery for  elite  burial,  and  the  deaths  of  most  probably  date  to  the 
10th  and  1 1th  centuries. 

Corpses  in  the  acidic  soil  of  this  region  survive  not  as  skeletons, 
but  as  “sand  bodies,”  three-dimensional  stains  in  the  soil  formed 
by  decomposition,  from  which  casts  can  sometimes  be  made. 
Most  of  the  late  sand  bodies  at  Sutton  Hoo  preserve  the  shadowy 


outlines  of  people  who  were  decapitated,  hanged,  or  otherwise 
mutilated  and  then  buried  in  weirdly  staged  tableaux.  One  burial, 
for  example,  contained  two  decapitated  men,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Another,  this  one  a triple  burial,  held  a decapitated  man  lying 
on  his  back  and  two  women  whose  bodies  had  been  thrown  on  top 
of  his.  The  positions  of  other  sand  bodies  suggest  that  some  are 
the  remains  of  people  killed  while  kneeling  in  their  graves.  About 
half  of  Sutton  Hoo’s  anomalous  burials  radiate  out  from  a single 
seventh-century,  high  status  mound;  the  rest  he  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  cemetery  near  the  remains  of  what,  at  one  time,  had  been  an 
enormous  tree.  It  fell  sometime  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  only  to 
be  replaced  by  a set  of  posts,  which  probably  supported  a gallows. 
Many  of  the  people  found  here  had  broken  necks  and  lay  with  their 
hands  behind  their  backs,  suggesting  that  their  wrists  were  bound. 
It  looks  as  if  they  were  hanged. 

Sutton  Hoo  is  not  the  only  pagan-period  cemetery  reused  in 
later  centuries  for  execution.  Similar  sites  have  been  found  from 
Sussex  in  the  south  to  Yorkshire  in  the  north.  A run-of-the-mill 
sixth-century  cemetery  at  Guildown,  for  example,  located  on  a 
summit  overlooking  Guildford,  south  of  London,  contained  just 
under  40  burials  of  men,  women,  and  children  with  all  the  usual 
grave  goods — spears,  brooches,  buckets,  and  glass  beakers.  But 
almost  200  later  bodies  also  lay  buried  here,  mostly  dating  from 
the  1 0th  and  1 1 th  centuries.  Like  the  anomalous  burials  at  Sutton 
Hoo,  many  of  the  later  Guildown  burials  were  in  double,  triple, 
or  even  quadruple  graves.  Large  numbers  of  these  dead  had  been 
mutilated.  One  triple  grave,  for  instance,  contained  two  people 
whose  legs  were  cut  off  at  the  knees  and  a third  whose  arms,  head, 
and  feet  were  removed.  Some  bodies  faced  downward. 

Ritual  surely  played  a part  in  this  punishing  violence.  After  one 
man,  found  at  a cemetery  at  Roche  Court  Down,  in  Wiltshire,  had 
been  decapitated,  his  skull  was  smashed  and  buried  separately, 
surrounded  with  a ring  of  flints.  Another  man,  whose  face-down 
skeleton  was  excavated  at  Meon  Hill,  in  Hampshire,  was  buried 
with  a heavy  boulder  weighing  down  his  corpse,  out  of  a niggling 
fear,  perhaps,  that  the  reluctant  dead  might  not  he  quietly  in  their 
graves.  At  the  turn  of  the  millennium,  the  monk  and  homilist 
/Elfric  of  Eynsham  described  how  witches  consorted  at  “heathen 
burial  sites  with  their  dark  rites,  and  call  upon  the  Devil,  and  he 
arrives  in  the  form  of  the  person  who  lies  buried  there,  as  if  he  had 
risen  from  death."  No  wonder  people  were  uneasy. 

AS  WE  MIGHT  EXPECT  FROM  READING  THE  LAW  CODES 

promulgated  by  9th-,  10th-,  and  11th-century  kings,  with  capital 
sentences  affixed  to  commonplace  crimes  such  as  cattle  rustling 
and  housebreaking,  most  of  the  skeletons  found  in  execution  cem- 
eteries are  those  of  adult  males.  (King  Athelstan  stipulated  in  the 
early  10th  century  that  execution  was  proper  only  for  persons  12 
years  or  older.)  Nonetheless,  there  is  some  evidence  that  women 
were  put  to  death  differently  than  men,  and  this  might  explain  their 
small  numbers  in  execution  cemeteries.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  women  were  sometimes  drowned  rather  than  hanged,  espe- 
cially when  suspected  of  witchcraft.  One  such  killing  is  described  in 
an  1 lth-century  charter:  “And  a widow  and  her  son  had  previously 
forfeited  the  land  at  Ailsworth  because  they  drove  iron  pins  into 
[a  wax  image  of]  Wulfstan’s  father,  /Elfsige.  And  it  was  detected 
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and  the  murderous  instrument  dragged  from  her  chamber;  and  the 
woman  was  seized,  and  drowned  at  London  Bridge,  and  her  son 
escaped  and  became  an  outlaw.”  There  is  no  archaeological  evi- 
dence for  the  judicial  drowning  of  women,  but  during  the  excava- 
tion of  the  ancient  banks  of  the  River  Thames  at  Bull  Wharf  Lane  in 
London,  archaeologists  uncovered  the  skeleton  of  a woman  killed 
by  a blow  to  the  head  and  then  staked  to  the  riverbank.  Was  this 
“grave”  meant  as  a warning  to  others? 

What  can  we  learn  from  these  broken  bodies  and  desecrating 
burials  of  the  early  Middle  Ages?  In  the  sixth  century,  punishment 
killings  seem  to  have  happened  now  and  again,  carried  out  by  mem- 
bers of  local  communities.  As  elites  and  kingdoms  formed,  how- 
ever, execution  came  to  be  the  business  of  kings  and  their  agents. 
Criminals  were  mutilated  and  subjected  to  hair-raising  physical 
tortures,  and  they  were  killed  and  buried  in  choreographed  ways. 
By  the  10th  and  1 1th  centuries,  Christian  ideology  also  permeated 
these  gruesome  killings.  Criminals  were  executed  and  buried  delib- 
erately at  sites  with  pagan  associations,  driving  home  the  point  that 
crimes  were  sins  as  well,  and  that  condemned  criminals  were  being 
not  only  put  to  death  but  sent  to  hell. 

For  most  of  us,  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  lived  10 
or  1 1 centuries  ago  are  mere  abstractions,  faceless  and  buffeted 
by  historical  forces  similarly  anonymous  and  impersonal.  Bones 
betray  the  human  cost  of  the  changes  it  was  their  lot  to  live  through. 
When  we  look  at  cemeteries,  the  story  of  the  rise  of  urban  commu- 
nities is  about  more  than  the  birth  of  a commercial  economy.  It  is 
about  sick  children,  fast-moving  illnesses,  and  farmers  who  lived 


less  healthy  lives  in  consequence.  Similarly,  the  rise  of  the  state  did 
more  than  organize  taxation  and  create  a well-regulated  currency; 
it  led  to  the  institutionalization  of  terrible  killing  places,  where  the 
power  of  the  state  was  cloaked  in  Christianity  and  manifested  in 
shocking  ways. 

The  human  costs  of  the  period’s  grand  trends  can  sometimes  be 
recovered,  if  look  we  at  bones.  And  we  begin  to  discern  that  some 
people  paid  a high  price  indeed. 

The  texts  that  survive  from  this  time  tell  us,  for  the  most  part, 
about  men,  about  monks,  about  the  holders  of  land.  Yet  the  vast 
majority  of  people  in  early  medieval  Britain  could  be  placed  in  none 
of  these  categories.  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  what  was  written  down, 
as  medieval  historians  have  long  been  apt  to  do,  we  would  know 
nothing  of  the  little  man  buried  at  Stonehenge,  and  little  about  the 
unremarked  lives  of  the  flesh-and-blood  people  who  passed  their 
years  and  died  in  early  medieval  Britain.  ■ 

Robin  Fleming  is  a professor  of  history  at  Boston  College.  Her  essay  is 
draw  from  Britain  After  Rome:  The  Fall  and  Rise,  400  to  1070  (copyright 
© 2010  by  Robin  Fleming),  by  permission  of  Penguin  Books  Ltd.  The 
book  may  be  ordered  at  a discount  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore 
via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


In  2003,  BCM  published  Robin  Fleming's  essay  "Mute  Witness," 
in  which  she  read  the  bones  of  inhabitants  of  Roman  Britain  for 
what  they  divulged  about  life  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
The  article  may  be  found  at  Full  Story,  www.bc.ed/bcm. 


ALL  THUMBS,  2010-11 

By  Hilary  Chasse  ’12  and  Ana  Lopez  ’12 

The  view  from  the  Heights 


Since  2005,  the  opinion  editor  at  the  Heights,  Boston  College’s  92-year- 
old  independent  student  newspaper,  has  been  responsible  for  sorting  into 
lists  the  highs  and  lows  of  life  on  campus  and  beyond.  This  past  year,  the 
twice-weekly  Thumbs  Up /Thumbs  Down  column  was  written  in  the  fall 
by  Hilary  Chasse  T 2,  an  international  studies  major  from  Maine,  and  in 
the  spring  by  English  and  theology  major  Ana  Lopez  T 2,  of  Nebraska 
(Lopez  will  continue  as  opinion  editor  in  fall  201 1).A  condensed  year- 
in-thumbs  follows. 

THUMBS  UP 

Convocation — Now  that  the  freshman  class  has  been  officially 
welcomed  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Convocation, 
freshmen  have  been  left  to  muse  on  how  fleeting  it  all  will  be. 


Welcome  to  the  existential  angst  that  is  the  college  experience! 
( September  20) 

Open  skate — Nothing  says  winter  is  coming  like  the  hundreds 
of  uncoordinated  people  falling  in  Kelley  Rink.  Cue  the  Vince 
Guaraldi  Trio.  (October  17) 

Grounds  crew — TU/TD  was  puzzled  this  week.  When  scanning 
the  landscape  of  campus,  we  were  sure  we  had  seen  leaves  falling, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  them  on  any  walkways  or  lawns.  We 
just  hope  the  good  people  of  BC  Facilities  don’t  wear  themselves 
out  before  the  snow  begins  to  fly.  (October  20) 

Talent — All  the  hard  work  of  on-campus  groups,  from  a cap- 
pella  to  comedy,  ballet  to  big  band  music,  is  ready  for  showcasing. 
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Kicking  off  this  weekend  with  My  Mother’s  Fleabag,  continuing 
into  the  next  few  weeks  before  Thanksgiving,  every  available  space 
on  campus  will  have  talent  oozing  out  of  it.  ( November  3) 

TML — Looking  for  a respite  from  the  crowds  in  Bapst?  Need 
a change  of  scenery  from  the  daily  doldrums  in  O’Neill?  The 
Theology  and  Ministry  Library  is  the  place  for  you!  Get  away  from 
it  all  on  exotic  Brighton  Campus,  conveniently  located  50  yards 
from  Lower  Campus.  This  library  has  it  all:  books,  chairs,  cozy 
nooks,  even  vending  machines!  ( November  11) 

Finals — There  are  but  a few  professors  on  this  campus  who  realize 
that  the  craziness  of  finals  week — in  which  apathy  and  psychosis 
vie  to  overtake  us — is  not  always  the  best  time  for  students  to  make 
their  last  show  of  competence  in  the  classroom.  To  those  wise  few 
who  favor  papers  and  early  finals,  we  thank  you.  ( December  9) 

Random  acts  of  kindness — A thank  you  to  those  among  us  who 
turn  in  lost  IDs  to  student  services.  You  are  the  bright  spots  in  an 
otherwise  bleak  season.  Chivalry  is  not  dead.  (January  19) 

Repealing  the  DOMA — 1996’s  Defense  of  Marriage  Act  will 
no  longer  be  protected  by  the  Obama  Administration.  While  the 
move  has  put  many  conservative  and  religious  leaders  in  a tizzy, 
TU/TD  wonders,  aren’t  there  plenty  more  human  rights  issues  to 
fight  over?  Like  the  lack  thereof  in  the  Middle  East?  ( February  27) 

Fuego — The  very  deserving  AHANA  Leadership  Council  Show- 
down winners  shocked  and  awed  Saturday  night,  casually  flipping 
each  other  in  the  air  and  twisting  their  bodies  in  inhuman  ways 
while  executing  some  of  the  hardest  dance  moves  in  the  entire 
world.  It  was  definite  inspiration  to  go  bust  an  inferior  move  in  the 
Mods.  ( March  27) 

Stress  relievers — Consider  pretzels  for  your  food  source.  Recent 
studies  reveal  that  the  sodium  content  in  these  twisted  little  devils 
not  only  helps  to  relieve  stress,  but  also  increases  levels  of  the  so- 
called  “love  hormone”  oxytocin.  Only  $1.50  in  the  O’Neill  vending 
machine.  ( April  1 1) 

Stokes — The  Walsh  Bros,  are  making  progress  on  the  gaping  hole 
in  the  middle  of  campus  faster  than  sugar-high  third  graders  on  a 
Jenga  tower.  Waking  up  to  bulldozers  and  cranes  isn’t  ideal,  but 
let’s  be  real,  we’re  all  secretly  pretty  stoked  for  Stokes.  ( April  13) 

Arts  Fest — This  year,  like  every  year,  the  Boston  College  Arts  Fest 
succeeded  in  bringing  sunshine  to  campus.  There  could  definitely 
be  worse  things  to  distract  those  of  us  cooped  up  in  O’Neill  than 
the  delightful  show  of  dance,  theater,  pottery,  and  poetry  that  con- 
sumed the  plaza.  (May  1) 

THUMBS  DOWN 

The  departed — As  the  year  gets  underway,  the  Class  of  2012  is 
beginning  to  notice  that  more  than  a few  of  our  members  are  miss- 


ing from  tailgates  and  lunch  tables.  A moment  of  silence  (filled 
with  envy)  for  them,  and  safe  international  travels.  (September  12) 

Clusters — Class  of  2014,  there  comes  a time  when  you  must 
break  free  and  explore.  There  are,  in  fact,  other  dining  halls  besides 
McElroy  and  Eagle’s  Nest.  Go  forth  and  seek  them,  and  stop  clog- 
ging the  lines.  (September  22) 

PJ  s — It’s  midterms  season,  but  there’s  never  a reason  to  make  no 
distinction  between  your  bed  and  the  classroom.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Fleights,  let’s  class  it  up  to  sweatpants.  (October  27) 

Flexible — TU/TD  hates  to  dismiss  the  well-intentioned  actions  of 
others,  particularly  if  those  others  have  grading  power,  but  open- 
ended  assignments,  be  it  page  length,  due  date,  or  any  other  shift- 
able  parameters,  do  not  mesh  well  with  college  undergraduates. 
Please,  baby  us  and  tell  us  exactly  what  you  want.  We  respond  well 
to  limits.  (November  15) 

Shallow  trays — As  of  late,  the  to-go  trays  in  the  dining  halls 
have  become  considerably  more  shallow,  perhaps  as  a way  to  go 
green  or  to  make  it  that  much  harder  to  gorge  on  Nacho  Night. 
(December  6) 

Course  packs — The  course  pack,  a collection  of  photocopied 
required  readings,  solidifies  its  status  as  the  most  annoying  thing 
to  find  on  a class  reading  list,  not  only  due  to  its  high  price,  but  also 
because  of  its  non-returnable  status.  (January  24) 

Midterms  beginning — Say  goodbye  to  those  carefree  four-day 
weekends  and  using  O’Neill  merely  as  a place  to  warm  up  (or  grab 
an  ultramodern  snack).  Bring  on  the  stress.  Bring  on  the  coffee. 
Bring  on  watching  the  sunrise  through  the  stained- glass  windows 
of  Gargan  Flail.  (February  17) 

Freshman  housing — Steer  clear  of  the  Newton  Bus,  McElroy, 
and  writing  seminar  classes  in  O’Neill  tomorrow.  The  youngest 
members  of  the  BC  community  get  their  housing  assignments  and 
we’re  sure  a few  tiny  hearts  are  going  to  be  broken  and  a few  social 
lives  allegedly  crushed  when  those  coveted  Walsh  eight-mans  fall 
through.  Pleads  up,  youngins,  Walsh  peaked  in  2009-10.  It  has  a 
sign-in  desk  now.  (March  21) 

Sleepless  elite — If  you  were  feeling  a bit  inferior  compared  to 
your  suitemate  who  stays  up  until  4 a.m.  and  then  rises  at  8 a.m. 
to  tackle  the  Reservoir  for  a morning  workout,  you’re  on  the  right 
track.  You  should  feel  inferior,  genetically  inferior,  in  fact.  Though 
most  standard-issue  humans  require  seven  to  nine  hours  of  sleep 
each  night  to  function,  a new  study  has  pinpointed  that  one  to 
three  percent  of  the  population  are  members  of  the  “sleepless 
elite” — Homo  sapiens  who  look  and  smell  like  you  and  me  but  can 
function  just  as  well  on  half  the  sleep.  Not.  Fair.  (April  6) 

Dustbowl  — Or,  should  we  say,  the  “campus  green.”  Either  way, 
it’s  gone,  and  no  amount  of  time  listening  to  “Big  Yellow  Taxi”  will 
ease  the  blow.  (May  4)  ■ 
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BALANCING  ACT 

By  Stuart  F.  Brown 


For  China's  large  new  class  of  lawyers,  practice  can  be  dangerous 


The  ranks  of  Chinese  lawyers,  never  large,  began  growing 
after  1978,  when  China  launched  its  Reform  and  Opening 
Up  program,  aimed  at  achieving  a capitalist  economy  under 
authoritarian  government.  By  2005,  with  551  new  law  schools 
added  to  the  eight  that  existed  in  1976,  the  country  claimed  more 
than  130,000  attorneys  and  another  450,000  law  students.  The 
emerging  Chinese  legal  profession  differs  from  its  American 
counterpart  in  almost  every  aspect,  from  training  to  practice,  as 
Boston  College  law  professor  Judith  McMorrow  observed  dur- 
ing a Fulbright-sponsored  year 
of  teaching  at  Beijing’s  Renmin 
University  School  of  Law,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  advance 
“mutual  understanding  of  legal 
systems  and  legal  cultures.” 

Writing  in  the  Akron  Law 
Review  (volume  43,  number  3), 

McMorrow  describes  Chinese 
legal  studies  as  “largely  an  under- 
graduate major  rather  than  [a] 
professional  education.”  Chinese 
law  is  taught  as  “a  body  of  rules,” 
and  professors,  she  says,  have 
“little  or  no”  practical  legal  expe- 
rience. Recently  created  Juris 
Master  programs,  introduced  hi 
1995  and  growing  in  popular- 
ity, with  65,000  students  today, 
similarly  adhere  to  a “purely 
academic  approach.”  Missing, 
says  McMorrow,  who  teaches 
courses  in  torts  and  professional 
responsibility  at  the  Law  School, 
is  the  sense  one  gets  in  the  United 
States  of  the  law  as  a "living  organism” — and  recognition  of  the 
“messiness  of  legal  practice.”  Also  absent,  for  the  most  part,  is  a 
course  deemed  mandatory  in  American  law  schools:  legal  ethics. 

As  scholars  have  noted  elsewhere,  and  as  McMorrow  observed 
firsthand,  lawyers  in  China  are  not  agents  of  change,  certainly 
not  social  change.  Even  when  depicted  in  the  country’s  movies 
and  television  shows,  she  writes,  they  are  neither  heroes  nor  vil- 
lains. The  Chinese  hierarchy  of  legal  responsibilities  is  clear-cut: 
Once  handed  down  by  the  central  government,  laws  may  evolve 
only  “under  the  rubric”  of  the  Communist  Party’s  interpretation, 
she  says.  Judges  are  held  to  be  “subordinate  to  the  local  party.” 
It  is  the  law  that  resolves  disputes,  McMorrow  says.  In  the 
absence  of  an  independent  judiciary  and  a common-law  process, 


Chinese  lawyers  are  brokers  who  cultivate  judges  and  local  gov- 
ernment functionaries,  building  personal  networks — known  as 
guanxi — with  officials  who  can  resolve  problems  for  their  clients. 
(Accordingly,  formal  legal  study  is  not  a prerequisite  for  taking  the 
bar  exam.)  “Corruption  is  a widely  discussed  topic  in  China,”  says 
McMorrow,  but  “legal  ethics  are  not  a priority”  when  legal  practice 
necessarily  involves  “significant  ethical  compromises.” 

In  the  United  States,  McMorrow  writes,  “we  often  portray 
legal  ethics  as  questions  of  dilemmas — what  to  do  with  compet- 
ing duties  pushing  us  in  different 
directions.”  But  in  China,  “there 
is  danger  in  suggesting  that 
duties  to  the  state  do  not  ulti- 
mately trump.”  Handling  com- 
mercial cases  or  private  contract 
disputes  is  a safe  career  choice; 
lawyers  who  choose  to  represent 
elements  of  society  disfavored  by 
the  central  government,  such  as 
the  spiritual  group  Falun  Gong, 
lose  their  licenses  or  face  other 
restrictions.  The  result,  she  says, 
is  a “fragile  and  tentative”  legal 
system  that  is  “steadily  improving 
in  areas  of  economic  issues,  but 
remains  highly  uncertain  when 
seen  through  a rights  model.”  A 
1996  Lawyer’s  Law,  amended 
in  2008,  clarified  fine  points  of 
attorney  licensing  and  practice 
without  altering  the  balance  of 
lawyerly  duties  and  influence. 

McMorrow  cites  one  Chi- 
nese lawyer,  Mo  Xiaoping,  as 
an  exception  of  sorts,  for  his  frequent  representation  of  contro- 
versial clients,  such  as  Xu  Wenli,  a founder  of  the  banned  China 
Democracy  Party.  Mo,  she  says,  survives  because  he  “has  devel- 
oped the  art  of  maneuvering  just  below  the  point  of  sanction”;  Mo 
himself  credits  his  decision  “to  focus  on  legal  technicalities  and 
avoid  political  statements.” 

“China  is  trying  to  create  a legal  system  that  has  economic  liber- 
ty, but  not  civil  liberties,”  McMorrow  says.  “It  is  an  open  question 
what  China  will  do  with  all  these  young  graduates  trained  in  law.” 

Stuart  F.  Brown  is  a writer  based  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York. 

Read  Judith  McM orrow's  article  on  legal  ethics  in  China  at  Full 
Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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Antonacci  on  the  Lindy  Farms  oval  with  Ever  Gorgeous,  a two-year-old 


Fast  track 

By  Sage  Stossel 

Racehorse  trainer  Frank  Antonacci  '05 


On  a brisk  Friday  morning  in  May  at 
Lindy  Farms,  a 600-acre  breeding  and 
training  facility  for  racehorses  in  Enfield, 
Connecticut,  head  trainer  Frank  Antonacci 
oversees  the  daily  regimen  of  48  horses, 
from  feeding  (at  5:30  a.m.)  to  workouts  on 
two  stone-dust  tracks  (a  5/8-mile  oval  and 
half-mile  straightaway)  to  the  precaution- 
ary monitoring  of  temperatures  and  pulse 
rates  to  time-out  in  grassy  paddocks.  A 
dozen  horses  will  be  racing  over  the  week- 
end at  northeastern  venues,  and  with  tack, 
food,  and  other  equipment  to  arrange,  the 
stables  are  a hive  of  activity.  Wearing  a 
windbreaker  and  parachute  pants  in  the 
farm’s  racing  colors — charcoal  with  blue 
trim — Antonacci  moves  energetically 
through  the  stables,  asking  questions  in 
measured  tones  and  issuing  reminders  and 
instructions  to  his  crew  of  20  barn  work- 
ers and  assistant  trainers. 

Lindy  Farm  horses  are  harness  racers, 
Standardbreds,  known  for  their  ability 
to  race  at  a disciplined  gait — either  a trot 
(diagonal  hooves  touching  the  ground 
simultaneously)  or  a pace  (the  hooves  on 
the  left  alternating  with  the  hooves  on  the 
right).  Antonacci  grew  up  on  the  farm, 
which  was  started  in  the  early  1960s  by  his 
grandfather  Guy,  who  ran  an  ice  and  gar- 
bage hauling  business  in  New  York  City. 


At  age  seven,  Frank  was  jogging  horses.  At 
1 7 he  won  his  first  race,  in  a two-wheeled 
sulky.  He  still  races  regularly — a challenge 
he  enjoys  in  part  because,  he  says,  “it’s  all 
about  communication  with  the  horse.” 

At  Boston  College,  Antonacci  enrolled 
in  the  Carroll  School  of  Management, 
intending  to  join  a financial  firm  in  New 
York  afterward.  But  during  his  senior 
year,  Lindy  Farms’  head  trainer  departed. 
Antonacci  decided  to  try  out  the  job. 
Suddenly  he  was  introduced  to  a raft  of 
non-track  responsibilities,  from  person- 
nel management  to  billing  (most  horses  at 
the  farm  are  boarders).  Since  2005,  when 
Antonacci  took  on  the  job,  the  facility  has 
added  40  horses,  including  three — Crazed, 
Air  Zoom  Lindy,  and  Highscore  Kemp — 
that  set  world  record  times. 

Antonacci  says  he’s  tried  to  bring 
“more  of  a business  mentality”  to  the  farm. 
Last  year,  he  began  selling  $500  shares 
in  Bourbon  Slush,  a yearling,  via  the  Inter- 
net. The  initial  offering  proved  so  popular 
that  he  added  two  more  horses.  Share- 
holders can  track  the  horses’  progress  via 
Facebook,  Twitter,  and  web  pages  that 
Antonacci  oversees.  Web  cams  provide 
streaming  video  from  their  stalls. 

Sage  Stossel  is  a Boston-based  writer. 
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BE  A BEACON  FOR 
FUTURE  GENERATIONS 


DISCOVER  HOW  EASY  IT  IS  TO  GIVE  BACK  IN  THIS 
ISSUE'S  LIGHT  THE  WORLD  CAMPAIGN  SECTION  OR 

VISIT  www.bc.edu/lecacygiving. 


Simple  yet  powerful.  When  you  include  Boston  College 
in  your  estate  plan,  you  deepen  your  investment  in  the 
University’s  future.  Your  gift — of  any  size — touches  lives 
by  helping  students  and  faculty  push  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge. 

In  the  research  lab.  In  the  classroom.  On  the  playing 
field.  Your  gift  sparks  Boston  College’s  commitment  to 
the  greater  good. 

Leave  a legacy  gift.  Be  a beacon  for  future  generations. 


above:  Professor  of  Biology  Thomas  Seyfried,  shown  here  with  Danielle  Sanchez  ’n  and  Daniel  Pimentel  ’13,  is  part  of  an  international  consortium  that  recently  received  a $3.5  million 
grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  study  Tay-Sachs  disease,  a rare  genetic  disorder  that  often  claims  lives  by  age  five.  Photograph  by  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 


